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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 5 and 6, 1948 


Topic: “Contributions to Education by Independent Schools: Visual and Auditory Aids” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: $1.00) 


10:30 ALM. Open Forum on the Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids 
Chairman: Robert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut 
Speakers: 
Paul G. Chancellor, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, Vice-President in Charge of 
Research, Encyclopedia Britannica Films Co. 
Films will be shown during the Forum. 


2:00 P.M. General Meeting 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of Nominating Committee and election of offi- 
cers 
Appress: “Linguistic Science and the Teaching of 
Languages” 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 4ssistant Director of Language 
Training, Foreign Service Institute, Department of 
State 


3:30-5:30 P.M. Section Meetings 


ART 
Chairman: Robert D. Feild, Director, School of Art, 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, The Tulane 
University of Louisiana 
Topic: ““The Audio-Visual Arts as a Normal Part of 
the School Curriculum” 


Speakers: 


Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Victor D’ Amico, Director, Educational Program for 

Schools, The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Cit 
Mary T. Souther, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware 
ENGLISH 
Chairman: Norris E. Orchard, Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn. 
Topics: 


I. SEB and Examining Technics (3:30-4:30 P.M.) 
a. The May examinations in English 
Kenneth L. Van Cise, The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. F. 
b. The March English (composition) Tests 
Louis C. Zahner, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass. 

II. A Discussion of the Need for Audio-Visual 
x4 ' the Teaching of English (4:30-5:30 
Richard S. Childs, Films, Inc. 

Dr. George White, Research Analyst in the 
Educational Department, Films, Inc. 


{3) 


LaTIN 


Chairman: Allan S. Hoey, The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn. 
Topic: “Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of Latin” 


Mr. Hoey will lead the discussion with an exposition of 
the techniques he uses in his own class room. It is hoped 
that many will come to the meeting prepared to tell about 
their own particular methods and illustrate their points 
with exhibits. A record player and a projector, with an 
operator, will be on hand. 


Opportunity will be provided for discussion of the SEB 
examination. 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: Edgar N. Sanford, Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 
Speakers: 


“Micro-projection as an Aid to Teaching Science” 
J. A. Scheick, Manager of the New York City 
Branch of Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. (Mr. 
Seelinger, of Bausch and Lomb, will be the 
demonstrator.) 
“The Classroom Use of Science Movies” 
Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, Vice-President in Charge 
of Research, Encyclopedia Britannica Films Co. 
“Audio-Visual Aspects of Science Teaching” 
Alfred D. Beck, Director of the Science for the New 
York City Funior High Schools 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues. 
both days.) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


(One fee covers 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: George T. Major, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Topic: ““The Impact of Mathematics on Method” 
Speaker: Prof. Ralph Beatley, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University 


Primary SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Stryker, The Brearley School, 
New York City 


Program to be announced. 


RELIGION 
Chairman: William Hubben, George School, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania 
Topics: 
“Religion — Nice or Necessary?” 

William Graham Cole, Chaplain of Smith College 
and Assistant Professor in Department of Re- 
ligion 

“Religion in Our Independent Schools” 

Robert C. Mildram, Congregational Minister, now 
a graduate student at Yale and part-time traveler 
for the National Preparatory School Committee 








SociaAL STUDIES 


Chairmen: June Williams and Catherine O’Neill, The 
Calhoun School, New York City 

Topic: “How Shall We Educate to Eradicate Preju- 
dice?” 

Speakers: 


Eva Knox Evans, former teacher and author of “All 
About Us” 


Robert U. Jameson, teacher of history and English, 
The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


The Rev. James H. Robinson, Pastor, Church of The 
Master; Member of the Board of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Ignatius D. Taubeneck, teacher of history and social 
studies, The Bronxville School; lecturer on Current 
Problems, New York University 


Students from local New York City high schools. 
A sound film called ‘The House I Live In’’ will be shown. 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.50) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Report of Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Address by Prof. Thomas Balogh, Balliol College, Ox- 
ford University 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate 
School, New York City 


Mopery, LancuaGEs 
Chairman: E. Wesley O’Neill, Jr., The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— “The Role of Audio-Visual Aids in Modern 
anguage Learning” 
Speakers: 
Captain A. E. Hindmarsh, USN, Commanding Offi- 
— Navy Intelligence School, Washington, 
Richard H. Delano, Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 


Gaston Jousson, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Music 


Chairman: A. Howard Abell, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


Program to be announced 


GENERAL CoorDINATION MEETING 


Chairman: Herbert E. Pickett, Headmaster, Coopers- 
town Academy, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


This meeting will be an informal discussion group without 
speeches or program. A panel of representatives of several 
schools have agreed to tell how their schools handle various 
problems, and those who attend the meeting will be ex- 
pected to give similar information. Such topics may be 
discussed as smoking, radios, comics, passing grade, ath- 
letic eligibility, length of school periods, vacations, bed 
times, etc. 








1. Welcome by chairman 


2. Report of the chairman of the Elementary School 
csnition Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley 
School, New York City 


3. Brief discussion of SEB examinations, and report 


4. Addresses: 
“The Audio-Visual Approach to Teaching” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Please note that the Open Forum on Friday, 
March 5, begins at 10:30 A.M., not 10:00 as an- 
nounced in the preliminary notices. 
Your attention is called also to the new section, 
“General Coordination Meeting,” which is sched- 
duled from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. on Saturday, March 6. 











James F. Macandrew, Director of the radio 





station for the Board of Education of the New 





York City public schools 


Edward Bernard, Board of Education, New 
York City 


Dr. Melvin D. Brodshaug, Vice-President in 
Charge of Research for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films Co. 

A film will be shown. 


5. Discussion 


LIBRARIANS 


Chairman: Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Topic: “The Library as an Audio-Visual Center” 
Speakers: 
“Speech and Literature on Records” 
Edward Tatnall Canby, Editor of ““New Records” 
in the Saturday Review of Literature 
“Adventures Beyond Books” 
Jean Kenway, Librarian, Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 





Third speaker to be announced. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations should be made early. Make 
them now, if possible. They can always be can- 
celled later, or the reservation for one delegate 
can be transferred to another. 

Address your reservations to: SALES DEP ART- 
MENT, Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 1, New York. It is important that the 
SALES DEPARTMENT should receive all Con- 
ference reservations. Be sure to mention the Second- 
ary Education Board Conference on March 5 and 6. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a 
Specific person. A school cannot reserve a number 
of rooms in its own name. 


Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 


Single: $4.50; $5.00; $5.50; $6.00 and up. 
Double-bed: $6. 50; 37. 00; $7. 50; $8.00 and up. 
Twin-bed: $7.00; $7. 50; $8 .00; $9.00 and up. 


There is a New York City 5% hotel-room tax 
which will be added to above prices. 
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THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
WORK PROGRAM 


By Arthur J. Peck! 


I 


EFORE Pearl Harbor, Lawrenceville, in 
common with other schools, had been 
losing trained maintenance men to in- 

dustry and the armed forces. To take care of the 
campus adequately became an Herculean chore 
for the nucleus that remained. Assistance of 
some kind was imperative. The Lawrenceville 
concept of the cooperative association of masters 
and boys in manual labor, unlike the concept of 
some other schools, arose directly from the 
desperate need created by the exigencies of the 
war situation. The Work Program originated, 
therefore, as a utilitarian arm of the school’s 
maintenance service. In the postwar era there 
was some suggestion of abandoning the system. 
Inflationary pressures, however, have given us 
pause, and we have made a virtue of necessity, 
modifying procedure moderately so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the normal school 
program. 

In setting up machinery to make the pro- 
gram operate, one general principle was involved. 
All should participate, except school team 
coaches and members of their squads for the 
duration of their respective seasons only. This 
exception was not ordained because of any spe- 
cial affection for the athlete, but merely because 
the Work Program and the athletic program 
occupy the same hourly location on the school 
schedule. Even so, the athlete is occasionally 
called upon “‘in season”’ to assist in maintaining 
his fields and equipment. 

Another category of exceptions, this time on 
the positive side, had to be established when 
experience demonstrated that some jobs were 

erformed very inefficiently when a supervisor 
~ to teach a new group daily how to do them. 
The refinement of “special inside work” was, 
therefore, a natural outgrowth of the program. 
Inside work must always be performed as sched- 
uled, whereas outside work is always cancelled 
when the weather is inclement or offers health 
hazards. Special inside work includes such 
humdrum chores as cleaning blackboards, chalk 
trays, erasers, classroom windows, dusting and 
sweeping. Special assignments a little higher on 
the Work Program scale and more flattering to 


the ego include clerical duties in the offices of 
the Registrar, Bursar, the Director of Admis- 
sions, the Director of the Work Program, and 
the Manager of the Book Store. Helping to take 
care of valuable equipment in the chemistry and 
biology departments turned out to be a job 
calling for special aptitudes. Boys who excelled 
and who were genuinely interested in these sub- 
jects were usually glad to undertake this type of 
work. Delivering to each school house our daily 
house letter which is made up in the Adminis- 
tration Building and presiding over our Lost 
and Found Office required very reliable and de- 
pendable boys, too. 


Who should perform many of these “special” 
routine jobs was settled satisfactorily when it 
was determined that any boys receiving finan- 
cial aid might be called upon as often as three 
times a week to assist in our operations. (This 
is not an invidious distinction. It does not 
mean that these boys are actually assigned that 
often, because the principle of rotation operates 
favorably and each boy is “rested” from time to 
time.) This device, however, gave us experi- 
enced and able boys where they were most 
needed. At the same time the boys became so 
efficient in their tasks that their total working 
time, while nominally three hours, amounted, 
in fact, to little more than one. 








THE SEAL 


The seal, or emblem, which appears on the in- 
side front cover of this issue of THE BuLLETIN was 
suggested by the Public Relations Committee. The 
committee, believing that the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, at the age of twenty-four years, de- 
served an insigne worthy of its position in the edu- 
cational world, presented several designs to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This one, chosen as the official 
seal of the Board, is from the pen of Pleasant Jeffer- 
son Conkwright, typographer and prize-winning 
book designer of the Princeton University Press. 

The seal will soon be familiar to all users of the 
Board’s publications, most of which will eventually 
displayit. Fittingly, its first appearance was on the 

~cover of the Handbook on Alumni Organizations, the 
latest product of the Public Relations Committee. 

















—---+ 





1 Mr. Peck is a master in French and Spanish and the Director of the Work Program at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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II 


Under the Lawrenceville system there are 
four upper houses, eight circle houses, and four 


lower houses. The Work Program office works 
in these houses through a house administrator. 
The principle of home rule or local determina- 
tion of its own affairs, besides providing execu- 
tive experience for the student, is effectively en- 
hanced by this system. After the Work Program 
office has nominated from each house those boys 
requisitioned for special inside work, the local 
house administrator is given the number and 
time schedule required of his house for outside 
work. This entails on the part of the adminis- 
trator a thorough familiarity with the daily 
routine of each boy and his availability for work. 
The administrator posts names on the requisi- 
tion sheet and keeps a record throughout the 
year of the credits each boy accumulates. This 
insures universal participation in the program 
and eliminates the factor of unequal distribution. 
The Work Program office may call for these 
records at any time. They are, therefore, always 
current and in balance. 


Outside work varies, of course, with the 
season. In the fall we rake leaves; in the winter 
we shovel snow, clean storm drains, clear the 
woods of debris and fallen trees; in the spring we 
cut lawns where power mowers are ineffective. 
Skill and brawn are also employed in such a 
myriad of tasks as the following: policing the 
grounds of trash and rubbish; mounting and de- 
mounting outdoor tracks, football and baseball 
stands and miles of duck walks; painting iron 
work to prevent corrosion; trimming fruit trees; 
transporting, setting up and removing examina- 
tion desks in the gymnasium at midyear and 
final examination periods; gathering greens for 
Christmas decorations; cutting felled trees into 
manageable and usable lengths; locating teak- 
wood benches about the campus; and so forth. 

In addition to these tasks each house takes a 
turn at setting up chairs in the gymnasium for 
Saturday night movies and storing them after- 
wards. This job requires forty minutes for 
both operations — the old story of many hands 
make light work. The Alumni Office occasionally 
calls upon us for help. We may stuff envelopes, 
seal, and stamp them, or we may clear out files. 
At each monthly report period we give the 
Registrar’s office special clerical assistance in re- 
porting grades and filing comments. Occasion- 
ally we assist the Library staff in shelving books. 
All administrative offices may draw upon the 


1 Seventh grader. 
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resources of the Work Program office. Satisfy- 
ing their requests for help is limited only by the 
availability of the labor supply. 

Boys also make their own beds and wait on 
table. These undertakings are, however, of a 
strictly local character and fall outside the juris- 
diction of the Work Program office. 


III 


The basic principle behind the Work Pro- 
gram is its absolute universality of application. 
It hits everyone with a fine statistical impar- 
tiality from the Head Master to our youngest 
Shell Former. Were this not so, the Work 
Program could not have withstood ‘the internal 
pressures working for its dissolution. Its demo- 
cratic indifference to rank and personality is a 
saving virtue that contributes powerfully to 
school unity. It is the great leveler. While 
there are occasional murmurings, everyone takes 
his job in stride without fuss or fanfare. 

In actual operation there is little real sacri- 
fice involved on the student’s part. A boy must 
work or exercise. If he works, an exercise ab- 
sence is automatically excused. Of course we do 
have work on non-exercise days, in which case 
a boy is called upon to give up a little of his free 
time. The principle of rotation, however, keeps 
this to a minimal surrender. Faculty participa- 
tion is as evenly divided as that of the boys. 
Each master is taken in alphabetical order and 
is asked to serve about once every two weeks 
when the work is heavy and less frequently when 
there is little to be done. Whether he works or 
merely supervises depends on the nature of the 
assignment. He is usually hard at work. Men 
on the grounds and buildings staffs are likewise 
included in the Program’s activity and are an 
integral part of the whole picture. Their assign- 
ments, however, originate in the Business Office 
and dovetail naturally with our work. 

There is no disposition to take advantage of 
a good thing and work simply for the sake of 
doing something. The Business Office and all 
other offices are asked to make the most reason- 
able estimates of their needs. As long as they 
do so, the school community is glad to lend a 
helping hand for the common good. The Work 
Program is a healthy and going organization, 
disposing roughly of some five thousand hours 
of work annually. Its cardinal tenet is service 
to the school —in action, not lip-service. Its 
attitude is typically American—a chore for 
everyone after school. Its net result is a uni- 











versal profit. The school gains appreciably by 
the presence of a labor supply prepared to act 
in emergencies and at odd moments. The boy 
gains useful experience in using elementary tools, 
be they ever so humble as the rake, the hoe, 
clippers or a lawn mower. He gains further in 
doing things he never expected nor had to do. 
He meets more people. He learns the wonderful 
art of cooperation and adapting himself to new 
situations. The faculty gains the added oppor- 
tunity of imparting its empirical wisdom in 
many fields beyond the narrow confines of the 
classroom. The groundsmen gain more extended 


participation in the life of the school and con- 
tribute their fruitful know-how to problems that 
beset the layman every day. There are, to be 
sure, inevitable frictions, but we try to mini- 
mize them. The irritations of the individual 
fade and dissolve in the cauldron of collective 
and fraternal industry. We think that there are 
many educational by-products to the Work 
Program, of whose full value we are not yet 
consciously aware. We are, however, intent on 
exploring them further and developing them to 
the highest degree. Meanwhile, in our Work 
Program we think we have Democracy in action. 


THE FINE ARTS ARE ESSENTIAL TOO’ 


By Howard Mumford Jones? 


I 


S an ignorant but interested spectator of 
A the world of the fine arts, I am impressed 
by a contradiction in our present society 
and our present educational system. I suppose 
there was never a time when the fine arts, in- 
cluding literature and music, received from the 
American public the support they receive to- 
day. An enormous and wealthy industry sup- 
ports the printing of books. An immense chain 
of libraries, constantly increasing in number, 
dots the country. Huge organizations like the 
Book-of-the-Month Club lure new readers into 
buying books. A whole new level of the public 
has been reached through the 25-cent book. 
Magazines flourish; and though the literary con- 
tent of these magazines seems to me definitely 
below the level of attainment of that golden age 
of the American magazine, the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, it is still true that maga- 
zines of the type of The Readers Digest extend by 
hundreds of thousands to the reading public. 
Moreover, an immense school system is de- 
voted to increasing literacy; and books, like the 
drama, music, and the fine arts, receive constant 
publicity from newspapers and magazines, the- 
oretically in the public interest since no revenue 
is immediately derived from book reviews or 
notices of exhibits. 


I suppose also, though perhaps not to the 
same degree, the fine arts are supported by us 
as they have never been supported before. If 
one reckons the, number of museums in the 


country one hundred and fifty years ago; if one 
thinks of the relative poverty of the young re- 
public in the visual arts in that simpler epoch; 
if one thinks of the army of workers, professional 
and amateur, in the fine arts now as compared 
with the era, let us say, of Charles Willson Peale; 
if one reflects that the study and practice of the 
fine arts formed no part of the general educa- 
tional system in 1840 and, a hundred years later, 
it is an acceptable, though not a central, part of 
that system, one has some appreciation of the 
change. Moreover, pictures and other art ob- 
jects, either in the original or in reproductions 
more or less excellent, are bought now as they 
were not bought in the America of Thomas 
Jefferson or John Quincy Adams. To the super- 
ficial observer, all looks very well. 


II 


But closer inspection reveals that the fine 
arts are not regarded as essential in the sense 
that the study and support of science are re- 
garded as essential either in the nation at large 
or in its educational system. One can conceive 
a secondary school without any instruction in 
the fine arts; but one cannot conceive a second- 
ary school without any instruction in science 
and mathematics. And this insistence that edu- 
cation is to be shaped by and towards science 
now receives new impetus as a result of the war. 
Victory was a triumph of scientific research and 
industrial know-how. Mathematics, which was 
décreasing in popularity, especially in the middle 


1 An address delivered before a meeting of Teachers of Art in Private Secondary Schools for Boys at The Century Club, New York 


City, December 21, 1946. 
2 Mr. Jones is Professor of English at Harvard University. 
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west, was hastily restored to its key position in 
the curriculum; and the returning veteran, in 
high school or college, preparing himself for a 
vocation, laid his demands upon the practical 
arts, not upon the fine arts. 

I think there are a number of causes why 


science is “popular.” It has been successful, 
not merely in terms of industry but also in terms 
of romance. The laboratory technician in the 
white coat has an authority in the popular mind 
denied to almost any other specialist. The tooth- 
paste advertisements are merely one example of 
the romantic notions American readers have 
about the scientists. And this romantic idolatry 
received apparent confirmation when, in train- 
ing eleven million men for the armed services, 
we had to train them in the use of scientific 
weapons of war. Latterly, the wild imaginings 
of science fiction have ceased to be dreams and 
have become realities in the shape of the atom 
bomb, of rockets traversing the stratosphere 
with incredible speed, of supersonic planes, and 
the like. The world of Buck Rogers is not in 
the future, it is now. 

In education, the superior specificality of 
laboratory work is one of the advantages of sci- 
ence courses. The test-tube and the liquid in it 
are visible, are tangible; they do not lie in that 
indefinite region where the reading of Jvanhoe is 
mystically supposed to improve one’s personality 
or to introduce one to “human nature.” More- 
over, an organization like Science Search reaches 
down into the secondary schools to discover 
and encourage the young person of scientific 
talents in a fashion that no other group of spe- 
cialties can do; and when one reflects that the 
young man desirous of entering a first-class 
medical school must begin as early as prep 
school to shape his career, one sees why science 
is central in educational practice, whatever it 
may be in educational theory. And, finally, 
there is that ultimate test — the chances of get- 
ting a job in shop work, in industry, or the like. 
Science is temporarily king. 

I think scientists are a little frightened by 
their own success. They have discovered how 
frail are the social controls which govern the 
uses to which science is put; and the younger sci- 
entists, at any rate, immensely perturbed by 
our political sluggishness and our short-sighted- 
ness in the matter of the atom bomb alone, are 
heartily at work outside the field of their spe- 
cialty, to arouse the public conscience and to 
correct a one-sided set of values. They appeal 
to the social scientists, they appeal to the teach- 
ers of the humanities and the fine arts for aid. 


I do not see they are getting much aid. Why 
not? 

If science is but one way of looking at the 
world, if science is but one set of values, it would 
seem possible that this monoptic view of life 
could be corrected by appealing to that vision 
of life and of values which the fine arts, which 
literature, which music can offer; and if I omit 
the social scientists here, it is only for reasons of 
time and simplicity. But it is clear, is it not, 
that the humanities in general, and the arts in 
particular, are not at the moment in a position 
to throw sufficient weight into the opposite 
scale, to do what even the scientists want done 
by way of redressing the balance. And if we 
ask ourselves why the humanities, which once 
were the core of any conceivable education, are 
now not at the core but on the periphery of 
our thinking about education, we find, I think, 
that we are suffering from what seems to me to 
have been a false theory of the importance of 
the arts. That false theory is the product of 
the genteel tradition, of genteel culture, of that 
curious point of view which assumes that the 
principal business of art in life is to serve as a 
pleasant hobby, a cultural accomplishment, a 
leisure-hour activity. Some years ago I was 
asked to teach a fifth-year course to engineers 
at the California Institute of Technology. This 
course in the “humanities” was supposed to fol- 
low upon, and to correct the imbalance of, four 
years of technical training, which, of course, it 
signally failed to do. In other words, culture 
was something appliqué, it was something added 
on externally, as if, having constructed their 
technical curriculum, the faculty of that institu- 
tion clapped hand to forehead and exclaimed: 
“My God! We forgot culture! Well, let’s add 
it.” Surely, however, the arts thus approached 
are as trivial as ball-room dancing. 


II] 


Of course, the study of the fine arts does not 
have the same vocational promise as does the 
study of science — except perhaps in the field 
of advertising; and this being so, the ordinary 
person is confirmed in his belief that the fine 
arts are, indeed, leisure-time activity. The fal- 
lacy of this assumption is clear; it is the fallacy 
which assumes that nothing should be included 
in teaching which does not have immediate use 
in the practical world of affairs. 

But I think the teachers of the fine arts in 
the secondary schools are also partially at fault. 
I find, or think I find, a lack of burning convic- 
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tion, an uncertainty of aim, and a fuzziness of 
preparation among them. They do not know 
whether they are teaching the fine arts as his- 
torical lore or as craft, somewhat after the man- 
ner of shop work. Or, what seems to me even 
more disastrous, abandoning both these ex- 
tremes, they teach the fine arts as “expression,” 
as the release of personality, as feeling — surely 
an irresponsible and unsocial approach to the 
problem. And since teachers of the fine arts at 
the secondary school level are themselves with- 
out that unity of interest, that governing philos- 
ophy which scientists seem to have in their 
world, it is inevitable, in view of all the forces I 
have sketched, that the school board or the high 
school principal naturally takes the point of 
view that the arts are not essential to education. 
Science is essential, because it is hard-headed 
and demanding; the arts are pleasant, but they 
are, in effect, sentimental and soft. 

I need not argue the point here that this is 
a very poor estimate of the fine arts. I do not 
have to say that the fine arts are, or can be, as 
authentic and enriching view of the universe as 
is science. But I do venture to suggest that if 
the over-scientization of our educational sys- 
tem is to be corrected, if the fine arts are to 
serve a democratic culture, they must be pre- 
sented as a mode of thought at least as rigorous 
and demanding as is the scientific mode of 
thought or the technological mode of thought at 
similar levels. By rigor I do not mean that sub- 
stitute for rigor too often made, wherein memo- 
rizing the dates of Velasquez is a kind of busy 
work supposed to be equivalent to a chemical 
experiment. I rather refer to that sort of analy- 
sis of the meaning of art that, on a very high 
level, has made (at least for me) the writings of 
men like Benesch and Panofsky intellectually 
exciting, intellectually stimulating. If the Eng- 
lish teacher can demand (and get) the analysis 
of a work of literature for its content of ideas, 
its form, its ethical or philosophic meaning, I 
fail to see why the teacher of the fine arts can 
not perform a similar function. 

I suggest that the easy multiplication of 
works of art (I refer to photography, color prints 
and the like, which, though never satisfactory, 
constantly improve) offers opportunity for some- 
thing resembling laboratory work; that it should 
be possible to establish the study of the fine arts 
on analogy with the study of science as postulat- 
ing the laboratory technique and as demanding 
from the pupil the same exactitude of perform- 
ance that the chemistry teacher demands. I 
am, of course, not competent to say how this 


should be done; but the opposite thing — the 
tallacy of giving the pupil ten points for trying 
or of supposing that the study of art is “self- 
expression” is now so widespread and so harm- 
ful, I venture to seem to counsel my betters in 
this professional task. Forgive me if I am wrong. 
All I am saying is that in studio or workshop, it 
would seem possible to create exercises, either 
in interpreting great art or in initiating young 
pupils into the craft of art, at least as rigorous 
as those of the laboratory in the secondary 
schools. I think the way to make art “popular” 
is not to popularize it. I think the way to win 
for the fine arts a central intellectual position is 
to exhibit intellectual energy rather than a sen- 
timental desire to do well. 

My third suggestion is that the teacher of 
the fine arts must have courage to do two appar- 
ently opposite things. One is to get rid of a 
vast deal of historical lore of interest to archae- 
ologists and antiquarians, but scarcely relevant 
to the school problem, and to replace this lore 
by a comprehension and analysis of styles. The 
other is to speak up. Why are teachers of the 
fine arts so abject? Why do they remain in 
that curious hole-and-corner place into which 
they have been shoved? Why do they not de- 
mand, not as privilege, but as right, a proper 
place for the fine arts as a form of thinking 
parallel to, equal to, mathematics or chemistry 
or physics? Why are they content with the 
“leisure hour” fallacy? No science teacher 
would submit for one moment to the doctrine 
that, because most high school pupils will never 
become industrial chemists, chemistry is a “lei- 
sure hour” pursuit; why then should the teacher 
of the fine arts tamely submit to the same illogic? 
We get the art teaching in our schools we pay 
for, to be sure; but we also pay for the art teach- 
ing we get; and until the teachers themselves 
believe almost to the point of fanaticism in the 
relevance of the fine arts, with their vision of 
order and beauty, to a civilization in disorder 
and in ugliness, we shall not correct the imbal- 
ance now characteristic of our schools. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


By Kennith R. Balsley! 


I 


HAT evidence is there to show that the 
English program in the secondary school 
has justified itself? Since 1920 the Eng- 

lish teacher has been able to direct the English 
course which has affected the lives of a majority 
of American children. Can we avoid accepting 
the results which we see about us? How many 
of us have seen the lists compiled of the books 
asked for by soldiers? What is the cultural level 
of the plays and motion pictures that are popu- 
lar? In the newspaper field, bad reporting, bad 
choice, and misleading headlines demonstrate 
beyond doubt that such publications depend on 
an indiscriminating, uncritical set of people, a 
very large part of whom are the product of the 
secondary school. 

If one ventures very far from the Atlantic 
seaboard, what kind of book stores does one find 
in even moderately large cities? Or what kind 
of reading matter does one find in fraternity 
houses? How widely are libraries patronized, 
and what are the types of books reported by the 
librarians to be most popular? Can we pride 
ourselves on Forever Amber, Duel in the Sun, 
The Manatee, to name outstanding examples of 
books recently reported best sellers? To come 
closer home, what books would be on our own 
private lists of reading over the past ten years? 
Do the membership figures of the Literary Guild, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, the Catholic Book 
Club, the Non-Fiction Book Club, the Science 
Book Club indicate that we have inculcated in 
our students any sense of discrimination or the 
ability to choose what they wish to read? Does 
it not indicate merely a shift from the required 
book lists of the school to the “suggested list”’ 
of this or that self-delegated authority which 
acts as a cultural arbiter for people who are un- 
willing or unable to select their own intellectual 
fare? 

Is it then understandable that on the basis 
of the compiled figures of answers to these and 
similar questions some students of American ed- 
ucation question the value of the English teach- 
ing that has been done between 1920 and 1945? 
Those of you who are keeping abreast of recent 
thinking are not surprised that the Educational 
Policies Commission of the American Council 
on Education question the need of teaching Eng- 


lish, and since those who are questioning Eng- 
lish are precisely those who have experienced it, 
their recommendation that English be made an 
optional study after the eighth grade, made only 
three years ago, has special significance to us. 
Our courses must change the reading habits of 
the American people or we as a professional 
class in the secondary school will not continue 
to exist. The parallel of our position with that 
of the classics department, as we have seen it 
disintegrate, is too clear to leave us much doubt. 
If we expect to reverse the trend now develop- 
ing in English in such states as New Hampshire 
and New York, we must examine ourselves and 
our policies without delay. 


II 


Probably the first thing the English teacher 
should examine is himself. The process must be 
impersonally critical since the charges we face 
are first, that we do not teach anything impor- 
tant and second, that we do not know enough 
about our subject or our pupils to teach it or 
them honestly. May I consider the second 
charge first? 

Specifically we are accused of not knowing 
enough about the development of our own lan- 
guage to teach it honestly. Too often we make 
use of text books which have merely copied the 
errors of earlier grammars. Without laboring 
this point, I suggest that the dissenting reader 
peruse Pooley’s Teaching English Usage (Apple- 
ton Century, 1946) or C. C. Fries’ American 
English Grammar (Appleton Century, 1940). To 
cite one minor detail, is it not about time that 
the fact is recognized that the drill on “shall and 
will” establishes a usage not requisite since 1890? 
After an elaborate scientific analysis, Fries ob- 
serves: ‘If then these figures force us to conclude 
that the conventional rules do not now repre- 
sent and never have represented the practice of 
Standard English, either in England or in Amer- 
ica, concerning sha// and wi//, what can be offered 
in a positive way concerning the use of these 
two function words?” Are we, like King Can- 
ute, to spend our time telling the English lan- 
guage that it cam (not may) not continue the 
development it has been maintaining since the 
900’s? If we waste our time on “rules” that 
any bright pupil can demonstrate to be untrue, 


1 Mr. Balsley is Chairman of the English Department at The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., and a member of the Standing Eng- 


lish Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 
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we cannot blame others when we are cast aside 
as unessential to the progress of learning. 

Please do not jump to the conclusion that I 
am decrying the teaching of all grammatical 
usage. It is the right of the pupil to expect 
teaching by a person who has knowledge of his 
subject and recognizes his responsibility to be 
completely honest about his material. We do 
not expect less of the secondary school instruc- 
tor in biology, physics, or chemistry. Why 
should the English teacher permit himself to be 
demonstrably incorrect? A. G. Kennedy who 
says in his English Usage: “Even in matters less 
influenced by special groups or professions, cer- 
tain idioms clamor for recognition, as many of 
us may have to admit in the case of due to as a 
prepositional phrase, or phrasal preposition. We 
may not like it, we may continue to check it on 
the papers of the students, and yet we may have 
to give in eventually, for it appears everywhere; 
and, as I shall show later, whatever arguments 
may be put forward in opposition to its use 
prepositionally, generality of use is becoming 
more and more a determining factor.” 

To save themselves from the charge of be- 
coming anachronistic, English teachers must 
somehow reach the conclusion of C. C. Fries: 


“1. We must agree upon the kind of English 
which it is the obligation of the school to teach. 

“2. We must agree to base our teaching 
upon an accurate, realistic description of the 
actual practices of informal Standard English 
and eliminate from our language programs all 
those matters of dispute for which there is any 
considerable usage in informal Standard English, 

“3. We must agree to stimulate among our 
pupils observation of actual usage and to go as 
far as possible in giving them a practical equip- 
ment for this purpose. 

“4, It is upon grammar in this form that is 
new in the schools that the hope of a workable 
program of English language teaching rests.” 


III 

If the English teacher can bring himself to 
abandon much of the useless drill on non- 
existent rules, the question at once arises con- 
cerning what is to be done with the time no 
longer usurped by grammar exercises. Many a 
class period may be given to silent reading, and 
the trained teacher may by observation note 
those students who need remedial or corrective 
reading. Here also lie the possibility and chal- 
lenge of developmental reading. 


When we come to think of our curricula ob- 
jectively, it is likely to strike some of us that a 
survey course in literature is futile for students 
who have read no more than fifty books during 
their lifetimes. With adequate stuffing they 
may learn to parrot judgments and opinions of 
text book writers, paragraphs which are them- 
selves not founded upon wide reading but upon 
rehashes of other criticisms. 

This sort of memorizing does not teach the 
student to make judgments based upon obser- 
vation; it merely reinforces his slowly forming 
judgment that all English exercises are mere 
verbalizations to satisfy the English teacher at 
the time and not be considered as important 
knowledge. It is perhaps no wonder that the 
student is puzzled to discover that occasionally 
a teacher of history or science will demand that 
good English usage be followed in these sub- 
jects. The wave of protests heard at such times 
is an accurate gauge of the degree to which the 
student thinks that verbalization is required 
“only in English class.” 

If more class time is to be given to reading, 
then far more preparation must be the teachers’ 
lot. We are still more influenced by the old 
College Board lists than we wish to think, and 
the horror inspired by texts from those lists in 
the minds of many people may account for the 
present movement to make English courses op- 
tional! Does an English teacher exist who has 
not heard some particular pet book of his held 
up to violent denunciation by a person who 
underwent the ordeal of dissection? We can 
rationalize our choices by saying that we do not 
destroy the meaning or the eer of any given 
book; the bitter test comes when the students 
remark to their comrades, “It bored me to 
death.” 

What are the criteria of a book to be taught, 
let us say, in the ninth grade? I should say 
that it had to deal with boys or girls, not both, 
and it should tell about some experience under- 
stood by them, in the recent past or present 
time. Depending on the ability of the group, 
historical fiction may occasionally be useful, but 
it is not wise to expect that Jvanhoe will neces- 
sarily appeal to all children of that grade —or 
for that matter, the eighth grade. 

The tendency to teach the books we like, re- 
gardless of whether they are appropriate to the 
age, background, and ability of the child is one 
basic reason for the lack of reading in later years. 
We must not forget that for the student up to 
eighteen years of age, the reading of books must 
lead to a life of reading or we have missed him. 
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Evangeline given to a boy in early adolescence 


is a virulent poison. Similarly the problem of 
Silas’ redemption is not one of major interest to 
a fifteen-year-old. How much longer can we 
shackle ourself to a bogey no longer demanded 
by the College Board or by anything save the 
ghost of our training? 


IV 


But if we take the stand that the books read 
by children shall appeal to them, we will be 
forced suddenly to investigate an enormous 
amount of material. That takes time, of which 
the English teacher rarely has enough. 

Yet wait a moment. We have just been con- 
sidering the possibility of silent reading and we 
have argued that the student should be en- 
couraged to learn to make his own choices of 
books. Do we all need to read the same books 
at the same time? Would it not be more in line 
with the children’s development if some books 
were read at different times, provided that the 
English curriculum became flexible? And do 
not reports by students of their discoveries in 
reading develop enthusiasms in others? Why, 
then, should we limit ourselves to “class texts” 
unless a majority of a group feel it necessary to 
discuss the meaning of a novel, or want to ana- 
lyze a particular book because so many different 
views about it puzzle individuals? 

Furthermore, the teacher is suddenly faced 
with the fact that no playwrights and few essay- 
ists write for the twelve-to-sixteen-year-old 
group! That may be the reason that children 
frequently develop violent aversions for these 
forms of literature. They do not tell the teacher, 
but they show their feelings in their future 
reading. Is it possible that here, with intelli- 
gent guidance, the ubiquitous movie may be a 
valuable addition to the English course? A con- 
siderable amount of research is necessary in this 
field, but it is already being undertaken by 
some young teachers, and guidance may come 
from the March Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board, which will devote itself to 
audio-visual aids. 

Much might be said about the writing pro- 
gram. We may have progressed beyond the 
fond familiar essay which the 1920’s and 1930s 
attempted to produce en masse. Perhaps we 
are learning to avoid the weekly theme topic 
over which the children fret and fume. How 
many people write a weekly theme — or monthly 
paper for that matter— now? How many of 
the delightful evening clubs at which a member 
prepares a paper for each session continue to 





exist today? Are we unconsciously preparing 
our students for a nostalgic past or a crowded, 
hectic future? It is surprising how well stu- 
dents can write when they want to say some- 
thing and when they have something to say. Fre- 
quently the main block to students’ self-ex- 
pression lies in the assignment of topics: inquiry 
shows that pupils feel that there is nothing to 
say that the teacher has not already said; that 
the task of characterizing people in books is not 
natural; that the subjects of vital interest to 
various age groups have little outlet in formal 
class. 


V 


Finally, may I stress a practical approach to 
the reconsideration of the whole English curri- 
culum? As far back as 1935, Alexis Carrel in 
his Man the Unknown made a plea which reit- 
erated the classic statement that “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” Since 1930 in the 
field of genetics and child psychology there has 
beer. developing a series of scientific studies 
which deserve our serious attention. No teacher 
can afford not to know Arnold Gesell’s monu- 
mental study of the child from a period before 
birth to the age of ten. Too often important 
studies of this sort remain buried in highly tech- 
nical journals for several years before the con- 
tents are made known to the layman. 

In his thoughtful essay on “Can the Private 
Schools Survive?” (Harper’s, January, 1948) 
Russell Lynes makes one point that may pre- 
cipitate interesting discussion: “‘In general, head- 
masters and headmistresses, unlike high school 
principals, are a great deal more interested in 
what their teachers know about the subject they 
teach than in how many courses in pedagogy 
they have been exposed to. Very few of them 
worry whether their teachers have been to 
teachers’ colleges or normal schools. They pick 
the members of their faculties for their college 
and postgraduate training, for their personali- 
ties, and for their potential good influence in the 
school.” No doubt this observation is accurate; 
it remains to be proved that such a basis of 
choice without some knowledge on the part of 
the teacher of the human being he is teaching is 
good either for the teacher or the taught. Head- 
masters as well as teachers know too many in- 
stances of unwise judgments which might have 
been avoided by some knowledge of elementary 
psychology or of social adjustment. 

Specifically the English teacher should be 
aware of the recent changes in the approach to 
remedial reading, of the studies of Mary Cath- 
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erine Smith and others in vocabulary and the 
consequent need for texts in the early grades 
with wider rather than limited word choice. 
Today we know that the five-year-old has a 
running speech load of 35,000 words a day, that 
the largest language growth occurs before the 
child is six, and that by his sixth birthday he 
has a vocabulary of five to ten thousand words. 
Consequently many of the first grade readers 
are a most boring experience to a lively child; 
in many cases a gradual lessening of the com- 
mon bonds of words between the child and the 
school or teacher results in a dichotomy which 
is unsound and which may lead to later reading 
disability. Similarly, grammatical concepts are 
too often taught to children before they have 
the experience to understand what is wanted of 
them. When a teacher insists on a child’s 
changing a sentence “to improve its structure,” 
how does the teacher know that the new sen- 
tence is what the child wants to say? The Eng- 
lish teacher must know when to refuse to teach 
grammar so that foreign language instructors can 


build on it—by false analogy. He must know 
his subject well enough to be secure in his refusal. 
But what of the other charge that was ap- 
parently abandoned earlier — that the English 
instructor was not teaching anything important? 
The importance of the English teacher will be 
judged by the way we accept and develop the 
new material being placed at our disposal and 
the strength with which we brush aside the 
“extra-curricular” tasks too often pushed on us 
by headmasters, headmistresses, and _supervis- 
ors, in order to devote ourselves to the serious 
task at hand, the training of the student in the 
best use that he can make of his native language 
as a tool through which he will absorb all his 
other learning. The teaching of English is the 
most intimate subject in the curriculum. We 
dare not go back on the trust placed in us by 
parent, students, and faculty to press on with 
all the knowledge at our disposal to develop 
students who can read with pleasure and profit, 
who can speak with force, and who can write 
with power. 


LET’S EXAMINE THE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL 


By Carl G. Wonnberger ! 


I 


a child I used to sit in trolley cars and 
read overhead such jingles as these: 


Call Belmont 40564 


We’ll send a man to wax your floor 
or 


Just ’phone Tioga 603 


They'll wash your windows — so you'll see! 


A 


A series of frantic appeals which kept coming 
to our house from a church around the corner 
gave me an idea. After some beating about of 
brains I dressed up a few lines of my own and 
bore them with hopeful eagerness to the Parson, 
a pompous ecclesiast of rather advanced years. 
Bashfully I explained my mission and with a 
trembling hand pushed my verses at him. He 
read: 

If you want to go to heaven 

Just buzz Girard 6407 

And ask to speak to old Doc Bolles 

Whose specialty is saving souls 


I could envision my masterpiece in bold red let- 
ters all over the subway; I could see donations 
pouring in by the wheelbarrow-load; and I could 
feel around me like an aura the beatific gratitude 
of the congregation — when the old saver of 
souls, scowling behind his bifocals, muttered 
some words about rendering unto Caesar things 
that are Caesar’s and crushingly thrust my 
creation back at me. I was speechless with pain 
and confusion. Didn’t the preacher want any 
more money? Had I seen the last of the sad 
letters imploring a few dollars to help install a 
water heater or raise the janitor’s pittance or 
provide Christmas baskets for the missionaries 
in Siam? Apparently the business decorum of 
the market place did not apply to the temple — 
I learned that. There was a sordid and a gen- 
teel way of selling services; I had chosen the 
sordid and I felt properly humiliated. I had 
sinned, I told myself, in approaching in a realis- 
tic way matters which many people prefer to 
solve in a rather nebulous way or not at all. 


1 Mr. Wonnberger is head of the English Department at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
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So started my one-world concept of how 
things and institutions are formed, and I con- 


tinue to be bedevilled by it. I am devoted, for 
instance, to the independent secondary school; 
this year I shall have served my first quarter 
of a century in it, which means that it has 
housed, fed and clothed me through an infla- 
tion, a depression, and a war and now into a 
second inflation. I am still as excited about the 
whole thing as I was that morning when only a 
boy myself I stood up in my first classroom be- 
fore my first class ps boys, most of them older 
than I. I know by heart every line of the typi- 
cal secondary school catalogue; I can name by 
name each of the nails which support its stand- 
ard: small classes, the individualization of in- 
struction, the building of proper study habits, 
wide choice of extra-curricular activities and an 
important camaraderie between the students 
and their teachers. I do not deny the earnest- 
ness of these claims; the independent school sin- 
cerely wants to bring all these things to reality, 
and yet here in the family, with our collective 
hair down, I think we ought to examine our ob- 
jectives just as a business man from time to 
time looks over his publicity campaign. A 
propaganda based on hope and hope alone is 
not enough; we need a propaganda which we 
can support by pointing to results. 


II 

We say we have small classes, for instance. 
I taught briefly for a celebrated headmaster who 
kept classes at thirty-five; down the street was 
a public school where classes averaged five less. 
However, this condition is exceptional and most 
independent schools are willing enough to lay 
out money to keep their classes down to a dozen 
or fifteen students so that every individual can 
recite every day, or at any rate so that he can- 
not escape in the academic push and get by 
without some kind of instruction. 

What about individualized teaching? We 
give it lip-service; we admit with pride that it 
is our exclusive property, for where is there a 
public institution that can afford it? And then 
most of us don’t practice it; worse than that, 
we don’t really know what it means! Is in- 
dividualized instruction merely a polite aware- 
ness of the fact that there are such things as 
individual differences, in other words, an aware- 
ness that although the average person has two 
arms, two legs, ten fingers and one nose, he may 
have four skills, five deficiencies, seven enthusi- 
asms and nine blind spots, and that to teach 


him well we must somehow steer through and 
around these? Or is individualized instruction 
an opprobrious term applied to an eccentric 
system of teaching which keeps us from sitting 
down and relaxing in class? It would seem that 
the real trick of the thing is to instruct one stu- 
dent while we keep the other eleven from tear- 
ing up the classroom or falling to sleep; we have 
to shed the light of our wisdom on one lucky 
child while we avoid casting the rest of the group 
out into utter darkness— and it isn’t easy! 
Such teaching takes much more than good in- 
tentions and native skill; it takes daily prepara- 
tion, not of the casual, once-through-the-lesson 
kind, but hours of it, for there is every prob- 
ability that each of our students may need to 
pursue a separate path toward the common goal 
Teacher may have to pursue twelve ways — not 
once but twice; once when he prepares the les- 
son; once when he teaches it. And the actual 
teaching may require the agility of a young 
acrobat. I read somewhere that a good teacher 
should come out of his class perspiring; a good 
teacher pursuing effectively a method of indi- 
vidualized instruction is more likely to come 
out of his class in a state of collapse. Yet this 
is the method for which we in the independent 
schools must stand, no matter what the cost! 
Every teacher who sets out to teach in an inde- 
pendent school must learn its techniques thor- 
oughly and well. Every headmaster should 
write in his Bible his solemn dedication to the 
notion that every student in his school be taught 
as an individual and not merely as part of a 
gelatinous mass called a class or a student body. 
This is our system of instruction. Lockstep 
methods of teaching, which we decry (and which, 
by the way, are not at all dear to the hearts 
of public school teachers either), are certainly 
not a part of the natural phenomenon of the in- 
dependent school. We have no business to use 
mass-instruction techniques in our smaller classes, 
no more than we have any business to use the 
same textbooks or the same exercises as are 
used by necessity in larger institutions. Gun- 
shot instruction is not a natural part of our 
technique. We could as soon justify the prac- 
tice of a doctor who lined up a dozen patients 
= various ailments and gave them identical 
pills. 


Ill 


Naturally, testing and evaluation lie at the 
heart of individualized instruction. Most inde- 
pendent schools by now have at least fair test- 
ing programs, but too few teachers know how to 
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carry over the results of these into their teach- 
ing. This is not the teachers’ fault; most of 
them are subject-matter specialists who have 
had no training in the evaluation of tests. Just 
the clear understanding of what is involved in 
an I.Q. takes explanation; and aptitude ratings 
in linguistics or in mathematical operations may 
not mean what they seem to mean at first glance; 
in every school someone ought to be delegated 
to instruct the faculty in the use of test results, 
not once but continually. Otherwise the aver- 
age faculty will disregard the testing program; 
and test results which get embalmed in files 
never do anybody much good. Of course, in 
nearly every school our mossbacks will argue 
that any exploration of student deficiencies and 
aptitude is quite pointless, because after all “the 
ground must be covered” in order to “satisfy 
the colleges.”” To be sure, the ground must be 
covered, or to put it more cogently, skills must 
be formed, and it is precisely for that reason 
that individualization of instruction is so im- 
portant; it enlists the student’s positive powers 
in the accomplishment of his objective. How- 
ever, if by “ground must be covered” anyone 
means simply that regardless of mastery the 
student must be dragged through a certain 
number of pages of text, or through a certain 
number of problems or succession of experi- 
ments set down somewhere in a syllabus, such 
emphasis is bogus, such instruction vain, and no 
self-respecting college in the country would sup- 
port such anidea. There is nothing ina program of 
individualized instruction to inhibit toughness, 
drill, discipline, sweat or, upon occasion, tears. 
It is not a program of all sweetness and light. 
It will not eliminate failure, though it may dim- 
inish it. But if a child can be taught, he can be 
taught better under this method than under 
any other, and it is because we are able to offer 
it in the independent school that a parent may 
be induced to send his child to us. We may 
succeed where mass-education systems fail. Nor 
does this methodology benefit merely the dull 
student; the gifted child should make more and 
better progress once he is released from an older 
methodology which held down his progress to 
that of the slowest member of his class. 


IV 


Speaking for myself, I want an independent 
school to teach my children the techniques of 
study. Surrounding them with bookish people 
and a bookish atmosphere, no matter how laud- 
able, is not enough. Nor is putting them into a 
room with forty or fifty others of their kind and 


policing them so that they don’t make noises or 
pass notes teaching them how to study. Natu- 
rally I recognize the virtue of keeping places of 
study quiet and free from radios and loud talk- 
ing. But true study is not a negative matter; 
it involves above all else “know-how.” Some 
gifted children seem to know intuitively how to 
attack their school work; other children do not. 
By putting the able and the confused together 
in a room and then assuming all is serene be- 
cause there is no noise is over-simplifying a very 
complex problem. It isn’t as easy as all that! 

How can a student learn how to study? 
Simple things come first; getting out pencils, 
finding assignments, getting started. False 
starts alone account for a perfectly appalling 
waste of motion. Most students could profit by 
making out a time budget and doing everything 
at a specific time. Students should learn how 
to make a useful summary or digest. They 
should learn what to memorize and what is not 
worth memorizing, and they should be taught 
how to memorize. They should learn how to 
file away facts. They should learn how to make 
notes as they read and how to assemble such 
notes. First of all, of course, they should know 
how to read with speed and comprehension. 
Studies at Columbia, New York University, 
Chicago, Harvard, Boston University, Dart- 
mouth and elsewhere have proved that our 
schools are mistaken when they stop teaching 
the skills of reading after the fourth grade. The 
average high school student does not know how 
to read speedily and effectively, and something 
can be done about the matter. The better in- 
dependent schools are providing time and em- 
ploying specialists to improve reading. Such 
work should be a “must” for every independent 
school. 

The bulk of instruction in study techniques 
must still come from the classroom mt 
simply because each subject must be studied in 
a different way. However, to say this and then 
to leave the matter to the whim of the teacher 
is not enough. Study instruction in the class 
situation should be planned; in most cases re- 
sults will not be achieved intuitively. Help in 
planning an attack on an assignment is defi- 
nitely a teacher’s obligation. Every assignment 
should carry with it at least a hint of study pro- 
cedure; nothing should be left to chance. Here, 
too, individualization of instruction must be 
important; a hint may send the gifted student 
along the right way, but it will take much more 
than a hint to plan a study attack for a slow and 
unimaginative student. 
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Study then becomes something much more 
than incarceration in a well-policed room. As a 
matter of fact, difficulties in study hall or in any 
study situation are important indications of a 
general weakness in the over-all classroom situa- 
tion. To beat them down by police action is as 


stupid as taking a sedative to “cure” a con- 
stantly-returning headache. Students whose 
work is properly motivated and who know how 
to attack their lessons do not need stern polic- 
ing, and students who do need constant policing 
are in difficulties which a policed study hall will 
aggravate rather than cure. 


V 


The opportunities which the secondary school 
offers beyond the classroom do not need em- 
phasis; everybody admits them. Many schools 
have set up excellent health and recreation pro- 
grams. Where my children are involved, I pre- 
fer that the program should involve normal, 
pressureless group play of the kind which de- 
velops skills that last a lifetime. Beyond that 
I would prefer that a school give much of its 
extra-curricular time to physical fitness as such: 
correctives, mental and physical hygiene and 
the establishment of proper habits of eating, 
sleeping and thinking. I have no interest in an 
elaborate competitive sports program and all 
that goes with it. Among the non-athletic ac- 
tivities I should prefer that my children select 
those which will make them happiest; again I 
should wish that such activities be of the kind 
that will last a lifetime. I should like to see 
every student really competent in dramatics, 
music or a craft. Once they started I should 
like my children to pursue such activity to a 
completion or until some competent instructor 
had indicated that further pursuit would be 
unwise. 

Camaraderie with the faculty, particularly 
with the younger faculty, is a rather important 
matter. Young People are hero worshippers, 
and if they get a “crush” on some worthy person 
just a little older, much good can come of it. 
Teachers in private secondary schools must be 
selected with this in mind, and then, of course, 
opportunities must be deliberately provided for 
students and teachers to mix. I recall with 
pleasure and gratitude the policy of a wise head- 
master who permitted faculty men to invite the 
older students to smoke in their apartments 
after meals. The boys could have smoked any- 
how by hiking a quarter of a mile to a windy spot, 
but the faculty quarters were more comfortable; 
and while everybody sat around in a receptive 





and friendly mood, we managed to get much 
group learning done — I about them, they about 
literature, drama and music. I recall with some 
glee a big lumbering footballer who came back 
from the city toting a volume of contemporary 
verse and a rare Elizabethan play. Such learn- 
ing was in a sense quite superficial, and yet it 
exerted a tremendous influence on the college 
habits and attitudes of these boys and paved 
the way for several distinguished careers. 

The average independent school teacher, if 
he survives, is a rather good sort. He will never 
get rich, but for him life is full and interesting. 
The puddinheads drop out early; the job takes 
men who do not mind sleeping in their boots 
and working from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day for seven days a week. They must be able 
to think at least as fast as the students and shift 
from one occupation to another with the speed 
of energy. Of course, one may well ask how 
many hours a man can work each week before 
the law of diminishing returns begins to set in. 
Even now, in my twenty-fifth year of teaching, 
my schedule frequently calls for as much as 
ninety hours of work — self-imposed much of 
it is and always has been, to be sure. My 
younger colleagues work longer than that — de- 
cidedly not labor union hours! Yet it might 
seem that a headmaster could forcibly abbrevi- 
ate most schedules with some wisdom. But the 
enthusiasm of the happily-adjusted independent 
school teacher is such that any headmaster 
would probably do so at his peril! 


VI 

Naturally this brings us to a closely-related 
point. How much can one man teach, not in 
hours but in expanse. In my day I have given 
instruction in English of all kinds, piano, music 
appreciation, choral singing, saxophone, banjo- 
mandolin, German, Latin, Greek, general sci- 
ence, physical geography, three kinds of history, 
journalism, speech, dramatics, swimming, foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball and track. I have also 
assisted in remedial reading and in a study- 
habit class. I once taught a class in religion. I 
could justify in a sense my willingness to offer 
instruction in most of these things, but I doubt 
whether I should have been permitted to spread 
myself quite so thin, though of course I did not 
teach ail these things at any one time. The 
simple truth of the matter is that at some time 
in some school somebody wanted these things 
done and I was either the most qualified person 
or the most available person. The question 
which arises is whether an independent second- 
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ary school with a limited staff can ever offer as 
much as it would like to. What then should be 
the criterion by which the headmaster is to de- 
cide what he will make available and how can 
he decide the minimum necessary training for 
his instructors? 
There is no doubt that this poses a difficult 
roblem. To attract patrons ot private school 
as had to include far more courses, activities 
and sports than its limited resources would 
seem to justify. This over-extension applies 
particularly to the academic, for it is here that 

atrons expect and have a right to expect the 
eet grade of professional teaching. The move- 
ment toward a diversification of instruction 
which came upon the secondary school some 
twenty years ago has been particularly hard on 
independent institutions. No wonder they have 
heralded with joy a “return” to basic courses of 
instruction as outlined in such a report as 
Harvard’s General Education in a Free Society. 
But any hopes for a permanent reduction in the 
academic curriculum seem vain. We may re- 
move and should remove obsolete portions of 
our program, but recent trends in linguistic, 
technological and physical sciences do not jus- 
tify any hope that the over-all educational pat- 
tern will become less complex as time moves on. 
As civilization expands, education must expand 
— that is certain. There are two possible outs: 
(1) The larger independent schools must follow 
the lead of colleges and fight hard for larger en- 
dowments. Campaigns which they start must 
be rooted in the real services they have to offer, 
but the campaigns themselves must be rigorous 
and professional in their organization and exe- 
cution. The rhymed couplet in the streetcar is 

perhaps not the answer, but the handling of en- 
dowment campaigns must be done in a realistic 
and business-like way or it will fail. Wishing is 
not enough. (2) The smaller independent 
schools must stop trying to be all things to all 
people; they must band together and perhaps 
apportion among them the services they are to 
offer. One school may offer opportunities avd 
individual instruction in music, a second 1 
ceramics, a third in foreign languages, aa 3 a 
fourth in advanced science. They may have to 
exchange students in successive years, if college 
entrance actually demands that. Some basic 
work could be taught in all, but unless they co- 
operate and pool their resources the day of the 
small independent school may end with the end 
of the present period of inflation. 

The important thing is that the independent 

school learn to face reality. It is still in this 


world, no matter what its aspirations; for my- 
self I should say that it is an important part of 
this world. It does or can do things which large 
tax-supported institutions cannot manage; con- 
sequently it can give certain selected individuals 
(and one hopes that selection will not be for- 
ever on the basis of economics) opportunities 
for development and for intellectual and spirit- 
ual leadership which America and the world 
need sorely. But it cannot do anything unless 
it survives; and it cannot survive unless it first 
of all does. something that is not done elsewhere 
and does it well, and second, keeps its house in 
order and its bills paid. Hope, courage and faith 
are all fine things — but without a balanced bud- 
get and a sound exchequer they are not enough. 
A little hard-headed sense is necessary too! 








1948 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In order to bring more schools into the important 
task of selecting nominees for vacancies on the 
Executive Committee of the Board, it was decided 
to enlarge the Nominating Committee from three 
to nine members. The 1948 Committee, working 
independently, is now drawing up the slate for the 
approaching Annual Conference. 

This year there are just two offices to be filled: 
that of Treasurer, for a term of three years, and 
that of Representative-at-Large, for a term of two 
years. 

The procedure which the committee is following 
is this: each of the nine members has submitted his 
nominees to the chairman, who has had a master 
list mimeographed and sent to the entire commit- 
tee. Each of the members has been asked to.check, 
in order of preference, his first three choices. From 
these choices the final nominees will be drawn. 

The report of the Nominating Committee will 
be presented in the General Meeting of the Con- 
ference at 2.00 P.M., on Friday, March 5. 





Nominating Committee 


Chairman, Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, 
legiate School, New York City 

Alston H. Chase, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Frederick J. V. Hancox, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Carl N. Holmes, Headmaster, Hawken School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

C. Dwight Perry, Fountain Valley School, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 

Ada M. Sitterly, Headmistress, 
Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Anson S. Thacher, Headmaster, 
School, Ojai, California 

A. R. True, St. Albans, Washington, D. C. 

Ella R. Watkins, Headmistress, St. Timothy’s, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Col- 


The 


Harris 


The Thacher 
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FROM OUR READERS 


A Reply to Mr. Duane 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


Mr. Morris Duane of the trustees of The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has in my opinion done your 
readers a service and myself a courtesy by his 
article, “Schools Can Use All the Talent They 
Can Get,” in your November, 1947 issue. He 
is the type of thoughtful and considerate trustee 
who makes even a bad system work well. 

I quite agree with the title of his article and 
his conclusion: schools certainly need and can 
use all the talent and help they can get, if any 
of the present deluge of criticism is justified and 
well grounded. And I also agree with his em- 
phasis on the many, many services performed 
gratuitously by trustees without much if any 
remuneration in prestige or pleasure. Trustees 
are often a public-spirited, hard-working group 
who give of och their time and money. 

I wish to raise one question: cannot the 
present advantages of trustees be secured with- 
out the disadvantages of the system? These 
men are serving not from greed for power but 
for the welfare of the school. Won’t they con- 
tinue to serve if they are a Board of Advisors 
instead of a Board of Control? Their help is 
needed in many ways, but couldn’t they give it 
through advice and reasoning rather than 
through commands, however gently phrased? 

Suppose for a moment that trustees were a 
Board of Advisors and that the legal control 
were in the hands of the teachers. What serv- 
ices now rendered by trustees could not con- 
tinue to be rendered, of their many unselfish 
actions? And notice the difference for the 
teachers: their status is improved without any 
harm to the welfare of another. The present 
system harms the growth of the teacher by de- 
priving him of experience, responsibility, inde- 
pendence, and the opportunity for initiative. 
The other system would not harm the existing 
trustees, for they live their lives elsewhere and 
have their opportunities in their chosen fields of 
work. 

I was disappointed that a man of Mr. Du- 
ane’s candor did not discuss the suggestion made 
in my last paragraph: that a few teachers be 
put on the Board, one at a time. He considered 
only the alternatives of all teachers or all non- 
teachers. There is a middle ground which 
might possibly produce rich results. Schools 


can use all the talent they can get, and they 
must watch that none of that talent stifles any 
of the rest. The teacher is the most important 
figure in the school: see that he is developed 

Mr. Duane seems to conclude, though he 
does not say so, that the present system is work- 
ing quite well and that no basic change is needed. 
Is the number of teachers quitting private and 
public schools of no importance? Is the quality 
of the incoming teachers what the trustees 
want? Is the morale of the older teachers what 
is desirable? And, the final, the real test, is the 
product of our schools what it should be and 
could be? Are the boys and girls of good back- 
ground and the finest of opportunities becoming 
the type of citizens their parents wish and hope? 
Are schools producing definite, observable im- 
provement in their pupils or are they merely 
keeping them off the streets and out of the way 
of their parents? 

As I see conditions, we have three choices: 
1. everything is about as well as it can be in an 
imperfect world and there is no special cause for 
worry or action; 2. improvement may be needed 
but nothing much can be done; 3. the quality of 
teachers and the functioning of schools are not 
what they should be, and serious investigations 
ought to be made into how to get and keep 
much better teachers. 


Mr. Duane says: “In business, the President 
is selected by the Board of Directors.” Natu- 
rally and properly, for they are or represent 
the largest stockholders, those who will be most 
hurt financially by any mismanagement. In a 
school, however, the teachers are the most hurt 
financially by mismanagement, and they have 
no way of correcting it; the trustees are not hurt 
at all. He continues: “in the Army, the top 
officers are selected by a top-officer promotion 
Board.” Yes, with much criticism in Congress 
and the nation of the results, with accusations 
of autocracy, inbreeding, and undue respect for 
the “old school tie” of West Point. “... the 
tone of a school is set by the Headmaster.” 
Could this be because no one else has the power 
to set the tone or influence it? “. . . perpetua- 
tion is better assured by planned succession of 
trustees.” But how is perpetuation better as- 
sured by non-teaching trustees than by teacher- 
trustees? Must not both work under the same 
state and federal laws? Mr. Duane says: “My 
guess is that the best Headmaster would be se- 
lected by both (trustees and faculty) working 
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together.” But in actual practice how often do 
teachers have any voice at all? Is the trustees’ 
choice submitted to the vote of the faculty, or 
does the faculty nominate and do the trustees 
approve? “It seems clear that a Board of Trus- 
tees that selected a new Headmaster without 
consulting the faculty would be taking an un- 
necessary risk.” Yet is not this frequently done 
and the risk taken at the cost of the teachers 
and the students? 

I propose that a more equitable and efficient 


distribution of the trustees would be to have 
one-third of them business and professional men, 
one-third of them parents of boys currently in 
the school, and one-third of them teachers in 
the school, preferably from a list submitted by 
vote of the faculty. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rosin McCoy, Headmaster, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 


Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


N this issue, for a change, Independent School 
Slants will be what it once started out to be: 
comment, from the independent school point 

of view, upon utterances made in various places 
by various people. Readers will, of course, ex- 
pect the slightly crotchety point of view of the 
editor of this column to creep in here and there. 
Anyhow, here goes. 

I am sorry that what I say will not reach you 
until the material talked about is something less 
than current. But at any rate let us call what 
follows comment on current events. 

The first exhibit comes from The New York 
Times — today’s issue: January 9, 1948. Two 
articles are of interest to the world of education. 
One, on the first page of the second section, 
deals with the report of a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges to be given at a 
meeting of that body this month in Cincinnati. 
This report protests against “discriminatory ad- 
missions practices against minority racial and 
religious groups by institutions of higher learn- 
ing.” The report goes on to say that the col- 
leges should of themselves better their present 
policies in this matter and indicates that the 
colleges represented in the Committee feel that 
legislation to prohibit discrimination is not the 
best way to solve the problem. 

The second article, buried in the inside of 
the paper, reads in part as follows: 

“The Supreme Court was asked today to 
prohibit segregation of Negro and white stu- 
dents in public education systems. 

“The plea was made by counsel for a Negro, 
Ada Lois Sipuel, to whom the Law School of 
the University of Oklahoma denied admission. 

“The attorney said equality of educational 
opportunities was required by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution and argued 


‘that equality under a segregated system is a 
legal fiction and a judicial myth.’ 

“Attorneys for Oklahoma will ee their 
answering arguments tomorrow. . . 

“MacQ. Williamson, Oklahoma’s Attorney 
General, said in a petition filed with the high 
court that Oklahoma law assured Miss Sipuel a 
right to an education in law equal to that given 
line students. He said he was sure that if she 
asked for it (sic!) a law course would be estab- 
lished at Langston University, an Oklahoma in- 
stitution for Negroes. 

“But Amos T. Hall, a lawyer of Tulsa, argued 
that Ada Sipuel was entitled to her state edu- 
cation in law now. 

“We do not think that she should be re- 
quired to take a circuitous route through state 
channels that will require eight or ten years for 
her to get the right which other citizens now 
enjoy,’ he said.” 

A third note might be the fact that Governor 
Dewey of New York, certainly no great liberal 
in some ways, has asked the legislature at the 
present session to pass a Jaw barring segregation 
in all public education in that state. 





Why bring this up again? What has it to 
do with us? Let me try to indicate why I think 
the issue is important for the independent 
schools. 

In the first place, there is certainly a greater 
concern today than there has ever been about 
some of the injustices prevailing in a democratic 
educational system. Inequalities of salaries, 

uipment, and the like aside, one of the points 
aac are coming in for widespread discussion 
every day in the press, and, I hope, among 
rate! Me at all levels, is this matter of minority 
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segregation. The S.E.B. will devote a panel to 
the eradication of prejudice at its national meet- 
ing in March. We have been free of the neces- 
sity of considering racial and religious segrega- 
tion our problem for most of the years of our 


existence. But I do not think that we can ig- 
nore the problem much longer. Indeed, over a 
score of the independent schools have tried inter- 
racial education and found it good. 


The Association of American Colleges makes 
one step. Oklahoma, however much it deplores 
the dilemma it is now in, is having to face some- 
thing serious. Sooner or later the independent 
schools will have to face it too. What shall we 
then do about it? 


Public education systems have in the past 
had curious ways of facing the problem. The 
ludicrous series of acts by which the state of 
Missouri managed to avoid inter-racial univer- 
sity education may be known to you. Without 
going over those again, it is enough to say that 
in order to preserve the segregated system, the 
state had to spend several million dollars to 
provide “equal facilities” of higher education 
for Negroes. But at the lower level of the 
secondary school, the money is not there (if, 
indeed, it is there at the college level). We shall 
simply have to face the thing realistically. 


In this column, now, I make no predictions 
or prescriptions. My deep and sincere hope, 
however, is that independent school people will 
not shrug off the matter of the racial or religious 
minority in school as a public problem which 
“can’t happen here.” My hope is that inde- 
pendent school people are giving the matter the 
thought it deserves, so that when they finally 
have to face it, they will determine wisely to be 
at least as advanced as the best public educa- 
tion authorities. Certainly the independent 
schools can not be independent of the best 
trends in American democracy. 





The matter of admission to schools leads me 
naturally to a comment upon an article which is, 
it seems to me, a “must” for every independent 
school teacher: “Can the Private Schools Sur- 
vive” by Russell Lynes, in the January issue of 
Harper’s. 

Mr. Lynes, one of the editors of Harper’s, 
is well known to many in the independent school 
family as a former editor of this magazine and 
as a former headmaster of The Shipley School. 
As a matter of fact, some of the material in the 
article was checked by Miss Osgood. In other 
words, kudos to one and all. 





But what impresses me about the article, I 
hasten to say, is not the educational pedigree of 
its author. What impresses me is that Mr. 
Lynes has managed, in ten pages, to describe 
the real essence of the independent school, to 
sound warnings about the dangers that face it, 
and at the same time to justify its existence. I 
am pleased that the article does not try to make 
light of some of the chief weaknesses of inde- 
pendent schools. These things have to be said. 
I am also pleased that Mr. Lynes finds strengths 
in the independent schools other than the super- 
ficial merits of excellent college records for the 
graduates, etc. 


I hope that I have raised a question or two 
in your minds about what Mr. Lynes really 
says in this admirable piece. I believe that you 
should all read it and think it over. It certainly 
will provide food for thought. I particularly 
hope that you will read and reread the last two 
paragraphs of the article—and after this re- 
reading, evaluate your own school. How does 
it measure up? 





By the way, after you finish Mr. Lynes’s 
article, turn back to page 10 in the January 
Harper’s and read the piece called “The Con- 
tainment of Soviet Power” by G. B. Thomas 
(pseudonym). This is by a British editorial 
writer, and it is a most interesting and thought- 
ful article, which may help to straighten out 
some mixed thinking about the worsening of 
international relations today. The thesis of 
Mr. Thomas, whoever he is, is that the chief 
blame for the present deadlock between Russia 
and the West can be laid squarely at the door 
of the inept U. S. State Department. I shall 
not tell you his reasons for saying this, but his 
reasons are compelling, especially to one who has 
read something of the history of Russia, or of 
Europe. 


Mr. Thomas is not a Communist. Neither, 
certainly, is Harper’s. Therefore it is good to 
have an article of this kind in a magazine of 
this kind. Many of us are rapidly getting into 
a sort of psychiatric state about affairs between 
the U. S. and the U. S. S. R., and the pity is that 
so few of us know anything but the emotional 
stresses which cause the formation of invalid 
opinions. I have, of course, been pleading for a 
long time for teachers to get some basic facts 
about international affairs before coming to de- 
cisions. Mr. Thomas, in this article, hints at 


some of the facts which most Americans don’t 
know. 
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If this article makes you zealous to learn the 
facts, then there is a new book out in which you 
can certainly get started. The book is the fourth 
in the admirable “American Foreign Policy Li- 
brary” published by the Harvard University 
Press under the general editorship of Sumner 
Welles. Written by Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, 
the Research Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, it is called The United States and 
Russia. 

Again, I am glad to say, no one in this book 
venture can be called a Communist. Of course, 
Mrs. Dean was born in Russia and knows the 
country and the language —a distinct asset; 
but she is certainly no Communist. So we are 
not dealing with just an apologist for the Soviet 
Union. We have here a serious student of in- 
ternational affairs looking at an immense prob- 
lem in the light of history — the only sane way 
of looking at current affairs, it seems to me. 

Mrs. Dean believes that Soviet policy is ex- 
plainable in the light of history. She also be- 
lieves that the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. can get 
along in a world at peace. And her reasons are, 
I think, valid. The book is, by the way, short, 
exceedingly well written, and admirably organ- 
ized. 

I have been interested to note that Mrs. 
Dean’s work has been well reviewed in at least 
two widely different periodicals: the Times book 
review and Soviet Russia Today. The latter is 
not a hundred percent favorable, but it can’t 
help indicating that the book is valuable. Inci- 
dentally, it is certain that Mrs. Dean knows a 
good deal more about Russia than Harriet 
Moore, who reviews the work for the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 

Therefore, I hope that you will take a couple 
of evenings to read the book. If your school li- 
brary does not have a copy, it certainly should 
get one. 





Talking about world affairs, is there anyone 
here present who missed reading every word of 
the article on India in Time of last October 27? 
I meant to mention this in both previous columns 
this year, but something got in my way. That 
article is one of the best pieces of journalism, as 
well as one of the most heart-breaking stories, 
that I have ever read. Dig it up if you missed it. 





Finally, another kudo to an ex-private school 
teacher who has got into print. The current 
(January) Atlantic contains an Atlantic “first” 
called “Action at Salano Bay,” a description of 


a submarine action during the war, written by 
Edward K. Morris, who taught recently at The 
Episcopal Academy. If this short job is a sample 
of Mr. Morris’s talent, he should get somewhere 
as a free-lance writer. 





Oh, yes. Do you like curries? Then by all 
means look at page 102 in the same A¢lantic. 





If the above seems somewhat frivolous, let 
me close on a serious note. The January issue 
of ’48 (in 1947 it was called ’47, of course) is 
not a very good issue. But it contains two pages 
of great value: Einstein’s list of what he calls 
the essential books and periodicals on atomic 
energy. The list is short. You might look at it 
and see whether your reading has covered the 
essentials. 








MARCH ENGLISH TESTS 


In March the Secondary Education Board will 
issue two English composition tests — one designed 
for use in grades 6 and 7, the other for use in grades 
8 and 9— which can be used either as a regular 
part of the Educational Records Bureau’s Spring 
Testing Program or separately, as schools prefer. 
Schools which use the Educational Records 
Bureau’s Spring Testing Program will find the 
Secondary Education Board’s March tests useful 
— to the Metropolitan Test. 

o specific subject matter, like grammar, will 
be tested. Each paper will consist of problems in 
composition and will require one hour to write. 
The individual schools will grade the tests as they 
see fit. 

The price of these English tests is five cents 
a copy. They may be ordered either from the 
Secondary Education Board or from the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. 





























1948 EXAMINATION DATES 


The dates of the 1948 examinations of the 
Secondary Education Board will be Monday and 
Tuesday, May 24 and 25. 

The Executive Committee has voted to move 
the examination dates into May in response to de- 
mand, and will henceforth determine the dates ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

The examinations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board shall be held on the last Monday 
and Tuesday in May, except when May 30 or 31 
falls on either of those days. When this occurs 

. the examinations shall be held one week 
earlier. 

The examinations of course may be given at 
any time after the announced dates. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Mrs. Sarah C. Smith, advisor on publications at the Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has consented to show 
us in the article below that public relations is not a one-man job, but the duty and privilege of all individuals con- 


nected with an institution. 


Mrs. Smith is a member of the American College Public Relations Association and was 


formerly Director of Publicity at Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., and at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Public Relations, A Group Project 


relations is that, in its broadest aspects, 

it involves all of human behavior. At 
a recent conference of people involved, in one 
way or another, with the problems of public 
relations, one publicity director declared that 
one of his duties was to see that the electric 
clocks on his campus were on time and properly 
synchronized. At the moans of his audience, 
who felt that it had enough to do without add- 
ing this responsibility, he retorted, “What hap- 
pens if the clocks are wrong? Scheduled appoint- 
ments become disordered, important visitors are 
kept waiting, administrative business bogs down, 
and your institution gives an impression of 
laxity and inefficiency — not to mention the 
irritation bred in the minds of all those who have 
been inconvenienced.” 

This will serve, perhaps, as an illustration of 
the many facets of public relations within the 
school itself. When one considers that any 
way in which an institution impinges upon the 
public consciousness is, in essence, a public rela- 
tionship, one must also realize that there is no 
end to the problems involved. 

There is the physical plant itself. Is it as 
pleasing to the public eye as it can possibly be? 
Are the signs at the gates legible? A returning 
alumnus to a boys’ school refused to contribute 
to a fund in which he previously had been ex- 
tremely interested because the war memorial 
was detaced with such well-known slogans as 
“John loves Mary,” and “Kilroy was here.” 

In a sense, every person connected with an 
institution is the director of its public relations. 
The telephone operator who allows the irritation 
of late afternoon to creep into her voice is as 
guilty of poor public relations as if she had 
slammed a door in the face of an entering visitor. 
The janitor who is surly in giving directions, the 
secretary who is obviously annoyed at having 
to summon a faculty member, the alumni secre- 
tary who, in his communications, is guilty of 
poor grammar, the instructor who is so apathe- 
tic that he does not know and will not find out 
the hour of a public lecture, the waitress who 
slams down food in a “you’re lucky to get it at 


()*: of the worrisome things about public 


all” manner, the student who pushes noisily 
ahead down the corridor and through the door, 
the administrative officer who is difficult to see 
and openly uninterested when finally caught — 
all these are displaying a relationship with the 
public which will do the school no good, and in 
many cases will do it actual harm. 

Public relations, like charity, begins at home. 
Like charity, too, it vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
deadly in the world for a school than a sort of 
assumed cordiality, a self-conscious turning on 
of sweetness to impress the valued guest. Irri- 
tation in the voice of the switchboard operator is 
bad enough. Far worse is the honeyed condescen- 
sion which tells the caller all too clearly, “You 
may be an idiot, but I’m paid to be polite to you.” 

Good public relations reflect a school which 
has an honest pride in itself and a spirit of 
dedication to the public which it serves. It 
predicates an administration interested in all of 
the ramifications of schooldom, a faculty whose 
opinions are valued and whose rights as indi- 
viduals are respected, a student body whose 
minds are fed by, and whose characters are ex- 
posed to, the best examples the school can 
possibly supply, a staff which is given responsi- 
bility and privilege in equal balance. 

Two examples of excellent public relations 
within the school have occurred to me in writing 
this. One was the case of an undergraduate 
showing a prospective student through a dormi- 
tory. The visitor announced that the living 
rooms in another school were much larger. 
“They must be lovely,” agreed the student, 
“but don’t you think it’s more like home to have 
smaller rooms? You couldn’t be homesick in 
these.” The other was of a gardener on a large 
campus in Massachusetts. He was stopped by 
a man driving through the grounds who wanted 
to know where the administration building was. 
The gardener told him and then added, “If you 
stop your car just before you get to the top of 
the hill and look toward the right, you can see 
the rhododendrons in bloom by the library. In 
all the twenty years I’ve been here, they’ve 
never been prettier.” — Sarau C. Smiru. 
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And Students Too 

“Public Relations” is a term which covers a 
wide range of what the college (or preparatory 
school) student can do or fail to do in best 
representing the college to the public. She is in 
the public eye, whether she is aware of it or not. 
Her behavior in train, bus, or railroad station, 
theater or restaurant is never unobserved. Too 
often when large groups move together they are 
apt to be thoughtless and careless of others. 
The noisier and less cultivated are temporarily 
the leaders and it is often too late, and the 
damage done, before the more thoughtful get in 
control. The majority of any of these groups 
would separately be quick to criticize them- 
selves or any other group which put her college 
to such disadvantage through carelessness. . . 


— from “Actions Speak Louder,” by Mrs. Sip- 
nEY A. Cook, Smith College, in College 
Public Relations, December, 1947. 


Advisory Committee 

An eighteen-man committee, representing 
the board of trustees, the community, faculty, 
staff, students and alumni, has been organized 
at Rollins College to serve in an advisory capac- 
ity on matters of policy. The committee will 
bring closer cooperation and better understand- 
ing between the branches of the college and be- 
tween the college and the community. 


— Education Section of 
New York Times, January 4, 1948. 


Power of News 

“The mere collection and distribution of 
news has an ethical worth. No great and last- 
ing wrong can be inflicted upon the sons of men 
where so long as this fierce blaze of publicity 
rag bee oe upon the scene. For, in the end, the 
world must know; and when the world knows, 

justice must be done.” 


— ME vite E. Stone, Fifty Years 
a Fournalist, Doubleday, 1921. 


Public Relations, a Profession 


.The time is not far distant when public 
relations will become as recognized a profession 
as journalism, law, medicine, or engineering is 
today More colleges and universities will in 
time add departments of public relations to 
their programs. When that time comes, the en- 


tire field of publicity and public relations will 
be helped both in prestige and in quality... . 


— from “Four Years Later” by Dr. BENJAMIN 
Fine in College Public Relations, December, 
1947. 


The N CI S Chooses Dr. Parkman 

“On November 17, 1947, the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools unanimously elected Dr. Fran- 
cis Parkman Executive Secretary, to take office 
on February 1, 1948. 

“The choice of Dr. Parkman came only 
after a prolonged and thoughtful study of num- 
erous candidates of high qualifications for a 
position which all connected with the National 
Council have felt of extreme importance to 
every Independent School in the country. The 
availability of Dr. Parkman and his willingness 
to serve seemed to the Committee the best 
possible augury for the future of the organiza- 
tion... 

“The present editor of The Report . . . can- 
not resist reiterating that now the critical thing 
is the support of the schools. If we in our in- 
dividual bailiwicks do not care enough to give 
and continue to give the support and good will 
required by our own interests, not even the 
most admirable of plans or the most able of 
Executive Secretaries will enable a lifeless thing 
to stand upon its feet and live. . . .” 


— National Council Report, 
No. 5, December, 1947. 


Say Something Interesting 

“Scores of colleges and universities have 
public relations programs of one kind or an- 
other but one essential phase is being over- 
looked or neglected by many: the use of personal 
letters to vitalize and personalize public rela- 
tions. This medium is producing invaluable 
results for the relatively few institutions that 
are making the most of its possibilities. It can 
do equally effective work for others. 

“William H. Butterfield, noted authority on 
business communications, believes the personal 
letter is second only to the personal visit in its 
effectiveness as an instrument of public rela- 
tions for colleges and universities. It has three 
big advantages that are combined in no other 
public relations medium: directness, economy 
and adaptability to the individual recipient. 

? 
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Stewart Harral, director of Press Relations, 
University of Oklahoma, has many good sug- 


gestions in this article. Space prohibits the 
development of all his points, but here are a few 
of his main ideas: 


“Many of today’s college letters follow the 
style of the ox cart generation rather than that 
of the atomic era... . 


“Above all, use language the recipient will 
understand. ... 


“Have something to say! ... 


“Say everything you have to say but say 
it briefly! . .. ‘Word wasters’ are common. 
Several letter experts have estimaced that the 
average letter carries at least 30 per cent excess 
weight in the form of unnecessary words. .. . 


“No sentence in your letter is more impor- 
tant than the first one. And yet this is probably 
the weakest spot in the structure of the average 
message... . 


“Study your reader. Find out what inter- 
ests him. Then study your proposal and see 
how it can be made to tie in with that interest. 


“Always consider the effect of your words 
on the reader and you’ll be more careful in your 
phraseology. .. . 


“Make the concluding sentence good because 
it creates the final impression. . . . 


“Letters, of course, can never substitute for 
the personal contacts of university staff mem- 
bers. But wisely used, they can strengthen the 


public relations program by building good will, 
support and cooperation. Write more effective 
letters and you will be amazed at the results.” 


—from “Say Something Interesting” by 
STEWART Harrat in College and Uni- 
versity Business, September, 1947. 


A Major Public Relations Error 


During the past fourteen years leaders of 
educational, religious and other philanthropic 
institutions have been perpetuating a grievous 
public relations error, in the opinion of the offi- 
cers of Marts and Lundy. The error is the con- 
stant repetition of a statement first made by a 
university president back in 1933 to the effect 
that the era of large gifts to philanthropy is 
over, and that colleges, churches and other 
privately financed enterprises would be obliged 
hereafter to depend upon a large number of 
small gifts. This inaccurate prophecy is still 
being repeated, almost weekly, in speeches and 
papers, though some of the largest giving in the 
history of American philanthropy is now being 
witnessed. 

It is a serious public relations error, in the 
opinion of Marts and Lundy, for two reasons: 

First: it isn’t true; 

Second: it will lead some wealthy men and 
women to believe that large gifts are no longer 
expected from them. 


— Financing Philanthropy, October, 1947, 
published by Marts and Lundy, Inc., 
New York City. 


THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


N November 13, 1947, over two hundred 
students from fifty-seven independent 
schools attended an all-day conference 

at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, to dis- 
cuss ways of preparing young people to take an 
active part in government when they become 
voters. 

The high point of the day was the luncheon 
meeting at which Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and Newbold Morris, former president of 
the council of the city of New York, explained 
their views about local political machines. Mrs. 
Roosevelt said that everyone should join a 
party, work enthusiastically for it, undertake 


the most humdrum tasks, and learn the ways of 
the machine. If a large number of well-educated 
people take an active part in politics, there will 
be no danger of the “corrupt machine.” New- 
bold Morris, on the other hand, did not advise 
young people to plan to work up through the 
party machine. He said that an independent 
candidate can be elected to office. If a man has 
a good platform and has given some indication 
that he is able, he can be elected by the inde- 
pendent voters. Once he is in office, he is more 
likely to give a good account of himself, since he 
is not obliged to reward the faithful party wheel- 
horses by appointing them to public office. 
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The other sessions of the conference were 
given over to the discussion of two questions: 
how can the schools help to prepare the future 
voter and how can students use some of the na- 
tional agencies in studying foreign relations. 


Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of the Law 
School of New York University and recently 
appointed Chief Justice of the State of New Jer- 
sey, opened the morning session by a forceful 
appeal for understanding our government and 
resolving to take an active part in it. His ad- 
dress was followed by three panel discussions. 
The first was on political clubs. Robert W. 
Hoskins of the Loomis School was chairman and 
Colin F. N. Irving of The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy was leader of discussion. Gordon Morrison 
described the political club at Choate and Peter 
Morrison told of the Herodotan Club at Exeter. 
The second panel was on student government. 
Dr. Walter D. Head of Montclair Academy was 
chairman and Dr. Allan V. Heely of Lawrence- 
ville, discussion leader. Two students, Helen 
Steckmest of The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and James C. Thomson of The Lawrence- 
ville School (New Jersey) spoke on the systems 


in their respective schools. The third panel was 
designed primarily for teachers. Mrs. Lowell 
R. Comfort of Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York 
City, acted as chairman and the chief speaker 
was Mr. Charles C. Buell, who described his 
course in public affairs at St. Paul’s School in 
Concord, N. H. 

In the afternoon meeting the following panel 
speakers spoke on the services which their or- 
ganizations offer to schools: Clarence Pickett 
of the American Friends’ Service Committee, 
Mrs. Harrison Thomas of the United Nations 
Association, Elizabeth Hood of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and Helen Ball of the United 
World Federalists. 

Next year we plan to hold another confer- 
ence in New York. We should welcome new 
members, suggestions for the program, and criti- 
cism so that we may improve education for 
public service. Dr. Walter D. Head of Mont- 
clair Academy is the newly-elected chairman of 
the New York Conference. 


— ALLEGRA WoopwortTH, 
Secretary of the Conference, 
The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL 
COURT DECISION 


INCE some broad conclusions regarding the 
future of the independent school have been 
reached by the press and such national 

magazines as The New Republic, following the 
judgment of Justice Botein of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York delivered on March 20, 
1947, in favor of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, allowing the closing of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School in June of 1948, inde- 
pendent school faculties might do well to famil- 
iarize themselves with the import of the deci- 
sion. Hostile aeoluses may try to blow every 
zephyr into a hurricane, and the best defence is 
a well-informed navigator to plot a course 
through troubled waters. What is the back- 
ground of the Teachers College decision, and 
what, exactly, did Justice Botein decide?! 

In 1916, the General Education Board de- 
cided to finance a school for the experimental 
study of problems and methods in elementary 
and secondary education. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, agreed to undertake the 
enterprise, and the Lincoln School of Teachers 


College was launched in 1917. Subsequently, 
grants totalling $3,000,000 were made by the 
General Education Board to Teachers College, 
in addition to buildings and real estate. In 1941, 
Horace Mann School was merged with Lincoln 
School. 

“In June, 1946,” states Justice Botein’s de- 
cision, ‘the Board of Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege resolved to discontinue operations of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School after a date in 1948, to 
sell the school premises, and to use the income 
from the Board grants and the proceeds of the 
sale for other experimental work in the field of 
elementary and secondary education. The rea- 
sons animating this decision are set forth in the 
report of the Special Committee of the Board of 
Trustees which explored this problem . . . ‘un- 
der the conditions which now obtain, it seems 
to us that the operation of a school of this 
character is unlikely to result in significant con- 
tributions to education for all American youth.’ 


“‘The immediate use to which Teachers Col- 


1 Material for this summary is taken from Teachers College Record, May, 1947. 
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lege proposes to put the income from the grants 
and from the proceeds of the sale of the school 
building is to promote experimentation, in co- 
operation with a number of public and other 
schools, through the medium of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation.” In the court action, Teachers College 
sought a judgment determining its right under 
the terms of the grants to put into effect these 
resolutions of its Board of Trustees. The Court 
decided for Teachers College. 


In reaching his decision Justice Botein pro- 
vided an examination of educational philosophy 
worthy of a Ph.D. “Experimentation in educa- 
tion increases in value in direct ‘proportion to 
the number of students it affects,” he held. The 
Institute proposed to work with schools and 
school systems selected as resembling most 
closely large groups of typical schools in Ameri- 
can education. For years, high school programs 
of education were primarily college preparatory 
programs, resembling those of most independent 
schools. Now, though, this condition no longer 
obtains; for most high school students the high 
school represents their terminal education pro- 
gram. In the light of these facts, experimental 
work in studying the three major problems in 
elementary and secondary education today, ed- 
ucation to earn a living, to fit into the com- 
munity, and to improve health habits, can best 
be done as the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation proposes to do it. 

A term such as “experimentation” requires 
definition, and Justice Botein provided one, “It 
is generally agreed,” he said, “that (experimen- 
tation in education) involves the setting up of a 
definite problem, from that problem developing 
hypotheses, testing these hypotheses in the class- 
room situation, keeping appropriate recordings, 
evaluating results and ending up with conclu- 
sions or generalizations with respect to the 
hypotheses which are warranted by the ma- 
terials.” 


It will be seen that even the much-publicized 
Eight-Year Experiment, sponsored by the Pro- 


gressive Education Association, might not be. 


considered an “experiment” in the above sense 
of the word. Though many independent schools 
(including the Horace Mann-Lincoln School) 
shared in this project and presumably adven- 
tured with innovations which proved significant 


contributions to education in general, their re- 
sults, it would seem, were not obtained under 
“controlled” conditions, and they were not, 
therefore, in the above sense of the word “ex- 
perimental” schools. In fact, the number of 
such laboratory schools is small indeed. 

Regarding the public usefulness of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School, Justice Botein further 
found, “without evaluating the productivity of 
private laboratory schools as a group, that the 
Lincoln School and the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School have contributed little to the broad field 
of public education in the past fifteen years. 
The School is probably the peer of any in the 
country in teaching and in preparing its stu- 
dents and has functioned superbly in that re- 
spect. However, the purpose which it must 
implement under the grants is not to educate 
well a few hundred pupils each year but to con- 
duct significant experimentation for ultimate 
application in the education of 25,000,000 chil- 
dren throughout the country. The Board is 
warranted in its conclusion that the School has 
failed in this commission.” 

But before we listen to bells tolled by edu- 
cational “thinkers” to mark the demise of the 
independent school as a center of inquiry in 
education, we must remember that the constant 
struggle to bring old ideas alive, and to give 
new ideas roots, should keep us trying even 
though, legally at least, our contributions may 
not have an immediate broad application. Rus- 
sell Lynes, in the January Harper’s, said, “It 
has been my experience that even those private 
schools that seem the most staid use methods 
(indeed have developed methods) which are pro- 
gressive in everything except what they are 
called. Any school can be made to sound ex- 
perimental or progressive by rewriting the cata- 
logue in the current fashionable lingo. 
Methods of education in one good school, and 
another, no matter what they call themselves, 
are pretty much the same.” The spirit of in- 
quiry in an independent school, preserved in 
the teacher, and cultivated in the student, is in 
itself a thing worth having, even if its owner, or 
the institution which nurtures it, may no longer 
be subsidized by a great educational foundation. 


— Cnuar_es R. Morris, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Results of the Derby Academy 
Questionnaire 

A year ago a questionnaire on the number of 
periods and the kind of social sciences and na- 
tural sciences taught in Grades V—XII was sent 
to 240 independent schools throughout the 
country by Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. 
140 of the questionnaires were returned. In 
acknowledgment to the schools which sent these, 
and in the hope that the statistics gathered from 
them may be of value to other schools, the fac- 
tual material is presented here. The question- 
naires were, as far as possible, sent to coeduca- 
tional country day schools, since the primary 
interest was to suggest changes in the curricu- 
lum of Derby Academy, a school of this type. 

The following statistics were compiled. 


Schools returning questionnaire: 140 
Grades represented in these schools: 
V VI VII VIII Ix xX 


Ai Age 
76 60 io: 06 Tes 19 fT Te 
HISTORY 
Grade V 


24% teach Ancient History 

20% teach American History 

17% teach Miscellaneous — listed later in report 
8% teach Medieval History 

3% teach World History 

54% teach Geography 


Grade VI 

28% teach American History 
19% teach Miscellaneous 
15% teach Medieval History 
9% teach Ancient History 
9% teach English History 
5% teach World History 

55% teach Geography 


Grade VII 

39% teach American History 
12% teach Miscellaneous 
6% teach Ancient History 
6% teach World History 
6% teach English History 
3% teach Medieval History 

54% teach Geography 


Grade VIII 
33% teach American History 
14% teach World History 
12% teach Miscellaneous 
10% teach English History 
9% teach Ancient History 


4% teach Medieval History 
1% teach Modern European History 
26% teach Geography 


Grade IX 


36% teach Ancient History 
12% teach World History 
6% teach Miscellaneous 
5% teach English History 
4% teach Medieval History 
2% teach American History 
1% teach Modern European History 
6% teach Geography 


Grade X 


23% teach Medieval History 

13% teach Ancient History 

12% teach World History 

12% teach English History 

11% teach Modern European History 
6% teach Miscellaneous 
1% teach American History 
4% teach Geography 


Grade XI 


30% teach Modern European History 
30% teach American History 
12% teach World History 
10% teach English History 
5% teach Medieval History 
4% teach Miscellaneous 
2% teach Ancient History 
2% teach Geography 


Grade XII 


70% teach American History 
8% teach Miscellaneous 
7% teach Modern European History 
2% teach English History 
1% teach World History 
3% teach Geography 


No. of 
Miscellaneous Courses Schools 
Early European (to 1750) 1 Ix 
Modern European (1750-present) 1 X 


Grades 


Latin America 5 V, VII, VIII, XI 

Social Studies 8 V, VI, VII, VIII 

Mythology 1 V 

Contemporary Problems 3 XIl 

Civics 11. + V, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XII 

Problems of Democracy 8 XI, XII 

Modern and Hist. of Art 1 XI 

Am. Community Life 1 X 

Current History 3. VIII, X, XI 

Sociology 1 XI 

Government 2 X, XI 

Commercial Geography 1 XiIl 
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Renaissance and Reformation 1 VIII 
Settlement of the Americas 1 VIII 
Oriental History 1 VII 
Contemporary Civilization 2 Xii 
Economic Geography 1 Ix 
Democracy 1 V 
Asia 1 xX 


The number of periods (approximately 45 minutes) 
allotted to history and geography are shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulations: 


Ancient History 


No. of Grades 
periods V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 
2 2 2 0 0 
3 7 4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 3 15 4 
5 6 1 1 5 28 12 3 
Medieval History 
2 
3 3 2 1 1 1 
4 1 4 3 1 7 
5 3 5 2 3 21 5 
Ancient and Medieval History 
No. of Grades 
periods V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 
2 1 
3 1 
4 1 1 2 
5 2 1 1 9 3 
Modern European History 
2 
3 2 1 2 
4+ 4 6 2 
5 1 1 9 29 6 
World History 
2 1 2 
3 1 3 2 5 1 1 
4 3 2 2 2 3 
5 1 1 5 12 15 6 1 
English History 
2 1 
3 1 2 1 1 
+ 2 2 + + 
5 3 4 11 7 2 
American History 
7 2 3 
3 5 6 12 10 2 
4 ] 3 10 6 1 3 8 
5 3 6 16 20 1 [: = © 
Geography 
+ we 2 9 1 1 
3 10 11 8 6 2 1 
4 7 6 15 + 1 1 
5 2 1 2 11 4 4 1 2 
Miscellaneous 
2 1 2 3 1 2 1 1 
3 1 1 3 2 2 1 
4 5 3 3 1 1 
5 6 9 9 7 5 3 4 7 





Schools having no grade: 


VeoeVI Vit VIII IX X XI XII 
64 60 38 24 16 16 18 18 


The following figures are based on the Natural Sciences 
taught in the schools represented: 


Grade V 


79% teach Elementary Science 
Grade VI 
79% teach Elementary Science 


Grade VII 
51% teach Elementary Science 
24% teach General Science 


Grade VIII 
28% teach Elementary Science 
38% teach General Science 


Grade IX 
60% teach General Science 
7% teach Biology 


Grade X 
59% teach Biology 
9% teach General 


Grade XI 
62% teach Chemistry 
17% teach Physics 
11% teach Biology 


Grade XII 
70% teach Physics 
35% teach Chemistry 
11% teach Biology 


Special Science No. of Schools Grades 
Physical Science 1 IX 
Physiology 4 VII, X, XII 
Physical Geography 2 IX, X 
Nature 2 V, VI 
Astronomy 1 VI 

Radio 1 VIII 

Plant Life 1 VII 
Animal Life 1 VIll 
Physiography 3 IX, X 
Physiology 1 IX 

Health 1 VI 
Aeronautics 1 XII 


Percentages of schools teaching science the various 
number of periods per week are shown in the following 
tabulation. For the purposes of these percentages, ele- 
mentary and general science have been grouped together 
in Grades V-VII, because it is assumed that they are 
similar courses under different headings. 


Science Gen. Sci. Biology Physics Chemistry 
V-VIII IX-X IX-XII XI-XII XI-XIl 
276 cases 86cases 107 cases 106 cases 107 cases 
Per. % Per. % Per. % Per. % Per. G 
1 18 2 8 3 4 ; & 5 15 
ee 3 8 + 2 6 28 6 22 
3 26 4 19 5 39 7 49 7 55 
4 4 5 53 6 24 8 5 8 4 
5 16 6 6 | @ 9 3 9 + 
6 1 7 6 8 4 
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Milton’s 150th Anniversary 


Plans are going forward for the celebration 
of the 150th Anniversary of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., chartered in 1798. They include 
an assembly on Charter Day, March 3, at which 
it is hoped Governor Bradford will be present, a 
visit to the Academy by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, of Corpus Christi College, Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University, as principal speaker at 
exercises scheduled for May 6 and for three 
days following, participation by the Town of 
Milton, educators, alumni, and all friends. 
Among the speakers at the May exercises will 
be Walter Lippman, President Mildred McAfee 
Horton of Wellesley College, Walter F. Downey, 
— of the State Board of Education, and 
otners. 


_ The Anniversary celebration will be launched 
on Wednesday, March 3, 150 years after the 
granting of the charter to the Academy by the 
General Court of Massachusetts. With repre- 
sentatives of the State, the Town of Milton, 
and various community organizations present, 
it is hoped to make this occasion chiefly a com- 
munity affair. In the Robert Saltonstall Gym- 
nasium the members of both Upper Schools 
(Girls’ and Boys’), the sixth grade of the Mar- 
garet Thacher School, representatives of the 
Town, clergy, and State, will gather to hear 
Headmaster Emeritus William L. W. Field 
speak on certain aspects of the school’s history, 
and other addresses. The Glee Club will have 
a part in the program. 

Just before this afternoon meeting the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air will be recorded at 
the Academy, to be broadcast the following 
Saturday. A representative from the Girls’ 
School and one from the Boys’ School, together 
with two representatives from neighboring high 
schools, will participate. Mr. Oscar F. Shepard, 
of the Academy faculty, will act as moderator. 

The theme of all celebrations will be the 
obligations of secondary education to society in 
the present and in the future. 

The next group of celebrations will come in 
May. On Thursday, May 6, at 8.30 p.m., Sir 
Richard Livingstone will deliver, in the Robert 
Saltonstall Gymnasium, the formal lecture of 
the Alumni War Memorial Foundation. On 
the following morning he will lead the usual con- 
ference for faculties and two upper classes of 
both Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


On the afternoon of Friday, May 7, there 
will be an educational conference to which will 
be invited representatives of many schools, as 


well as the faculties of the three schools of Mil- 
ton Academy. The discussion will be led by 
Elliott Dunlap Smith, Provost of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and former master of Say- 
brook College, Yale University. It will follow 
the general theme which Sir Richard is ex- 
pected to develop in his address: Education for 
Character. In the evening there will be a din- 
ner, followed by speeches by William G. Salton- 
stall, Milton Academy, 1923, and Principal of 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, and others. Dr. 
Richard Gummere, Director of Admissions at 
Harvard University and member of Milton’s 
Board of Trustees, will be toastmaster. 


At 8.15 p.m. on Saturday, May 8, the final 
session will be held, presided over by Charles C. 
Cabot, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Walter Lippman, possibly Governor Bradford, 
President Horton of Wellesley, and another 
speaker will discuss ““Rededication of Education 
in the Present World.” The annual Boys’ 
School Graduates’ Day and Boston Alumni 
Dinner will be merged with the 150th celebra- 
tion on this day. Except for the regular Com- 
mencement exercises in June, the Saturday 
gatherings will conclude the festivities. 


Forum on the Atomic Age 

On Friday afternoon and evening, October 
24th, at the Riverdale Country School, New 
York City, representatives of forty schools 
gathered to attend a forum sponsored jointly by 
Riverdale and the Association of New York Sci- 
entists. The purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plore the modifications and extensions of second- 
ary education to meet the challenge of the 
atomic age. 

Those who were responsible for the idea were 
Peter Weeks of the Riverdale faculty and his 
wife Mrs. Gene Weeks, Executive Secretary of 
the Association of New York Scientists. It was 
their thought that too little was known of the 
implication of atomic or nuclear energy, and 
that nothing was being done about it by the 
schools. A committee to implement the plan 
was formed and it conceived the plan of a forum 
to present the nature of atomic energy and to 
be followed by a consideration of methods of 
procedure by education. 

The moderator was Dr. Erling Hunt, Head 
of the Department of Social Science, Teachers 
College Columbia. He was introduced by Dr. 
Hackett, who, in a brief address, emphasized 
that this forum was only the first step, and that 
all delegates should return to their schools, re- 
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port the findings of the conference, and plan for 
further meetings. 

Dr. Clarke Williams, Chairman of the At- 
lantic Regional Council of the Association of 
Scientists for Atomic Education, now at the 
Brookhaven Laboratories on leave from the 
College of the City of New York, then spoke on 
nuclear energy. He pointed out that it was a 
powerful offensive weapon in war, that it had no 
commercial value because of its great cost but 
that there was a relatively unexplored field in 
research in which this energy might alter en- 
tirely the methods now being used in biological 
research. 

Dr. Cuthbert Daniel, Educational Director 
of the Association of Scientists for Atomic Edu- 
cation and formerly with the Manhattan Project 
at Oak Ridge, spoke at length on the political 
implications of the atomic bomb and the need 
for immediate action in instituting international 
control of nuclear energy. 

Miss Helen Ball, Director of the Student 
Council of World Federalists, Incorporated, 
elaborated upon Mr. Hackett’s statement that 
the proper direction of nuclear energy through 
education must be enlarged to include a prepa- 
ration for life or for death. She felt that police 
powers should be accorded the U.N. and that 
an international court should be established to 
try individuals, rather than states, and before 
war, rather than after, as in the Nuremburg 
trials. 

There was a period of questions and answers, 
and the group then assembled to be addressed 
by Dr. Robert W. Searle, General Secretary of 
the Greater New York Federation of Churches. 
He advocated the use of education to control 
the devastating weapons of atomic warfare. He 
felt that influence could penetrate deeper into 
a nation’s understanding of other nations than 
any propaganda. 

Before adjourning, the delegates took steps 
to carry on the work so ably started. A com- 
mittee was appointed, headed by Mr. Weeks, to 
prepare plans for the next conference to be held 
next May. 

Among the schools represented were Friends 
Seminary of New York; Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute; Hackley School; Peddie School; Masters 
School; Stony Brook School; Birch Wathen; 
Horace Mann-Lincoln; Barnard School for Girls; 
Fieldston School; Lawrenceville School, White 
Plains High School; Drew Seminary; Rosemary 
Hall; Walton High School; Edgewood School; 
Bronx High School of Science; Scarsdale High 
School; Trinity School; Brunswick School, Blair 


Academy; Rye Country Day School; Elizabeth 
Seton Academy; Columbia University; Colum- 
bia Grammar School; Brearley School; Masters 
School; and the Oakwood School. 


Home and School Association Panel 

The Home and School Association of Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, has set 
the evening of Thursday, March 4, for its annual 
symposium on education in the co-educational 
country day school. The panel discussion, which 
will be led by four outstanding educators, will 
be based upon questions submitted by members 
of the association. 

The discussion this year will be based on 
“The Place of the Boarding School and of the 
Country Day School in the United States.” Dr. 
Burton P. Fowler, of Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, and Dr. Perry D. Smith, 
of North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Ill., have consented to represent the country 
day schools on the panel; two eastern prepara- 
tory school headmasters will speak for the board- 
ing schools. 

Held annually on the eve of the Secondary 
Education Board conference, this interchange 
of ideas sponsored by the Tower Hill Home and 
School Association is gaining so much promin- 
ence in the country day school field that many 
headmasters and other school administrators 
have expressed their desire to attend the dis- 
cussion, which emphasizes problems of interest 
to all parents. As a result Headmaster James 
S. Guernsey and members of the executive com- 
mittee of the association will furnish overnight 
lodging for a limited number of visitors who 
may wish to attend. 

Mr. Guernsey has completed plans for the 
entire staff of Tower Hill School to attend the 
two-day conference of the Secondary Education 
Board in New York on March 5 and 6. A 
special room has been reserved at the confer- 
ence, so that the staff members may meet to 
discuss conference problems and other pertinent 
questions with instructors from other schools. 


Old Trail School Completes 
Building Project 

Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio, completed its 
Silver Anniversary Building Project last month, 
although many of the rooms were put in use 
when classes opened in September. 

The project included addition to the high 
school wing, consisting of a library-study hall, 
science laboratory, social studies and English 
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class rooms, office for the Dean of Girls, and rest 
room. The second phase of the project was the 
erection of a large Quonset building, 40 x 140, 
the first to be used in Ohio for education pur- 
poses. The Quonset building contains a gymna- 
sium, with boys’ and girls’ locker rooms at- 
tached, art studio, craft shop, piano room, pub- 
lications room and physical education office. 
The third phase of the project was a modern 
garage and workshop for the housing of the 
school’s four buses and two station wagons. 

The fourth phase of the project was the re- 
building of the lower school athletic field, doub- 
ling the size of the upper school hockey field, 
improving the skating pond and building a park- 
ing area. The project cost approximately 
$160,000.00 and was paid for largely by sub- 
scriptions and gifts. Old Trail’s expanded facili- 
ties have permitted the enrollment to increase 
to approximately 250 students. 


Meeting of Headmasters’ Association 

The Northern New Jersey Group of the 
Headmasters’ Association met at The Wardlaw 
School, Plainfield, New Jersey, on December 
4th. Mr. C. D. Wardlaw, Headmaster, after 
serving as president of the Association for two 
years, was succeeded by Mr. Valleau Wilkie of 
the Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 


New Courses at The Hill School 


Two new courses have been added to the curri- 
culum of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., as part 
of the newly-developed Humanities Program. 

The first of these courses entitled “Architec- 
ture & Allied Arts” consists of a study of Ameri- 
can architecture from its European origin 
through the early Colonial periods to the early 
19th Century. Students are expected to keep 
scrapbooks or notebooks, and time is allowed for 
free-hand architectural drawing. A library of 
selected material on the subject is used in class 
work instead of a textbook. An increasing col- 
lection of Kodachrome slides and prints affords 
abundant illustrative material. Classroom work 
is augmented by trips to museums and places of 
architectural interest in and around Phila- 
delphia. 

Primarily the course has been planned as an 
introduction to the understanding of form and 
its traditional aspects as shown in architecture. 
This will serve as a background for further ap- 
preciation of the other arts and the history of 
art and open the way for more specific and 
specialized college work. 


Another course introduced at The Hill is 
“Music History.” This course takes up har- 
monic relationships, elementary music dictation, 
and four-part chordal writing. It requires no 
previous knowledge or experience and is con- 
ducted within the level and scope of the person- 
nel of the class. An effort is made in the course 
to formulate and polish musical tastes. 


Midget Football Broadcast 

Radio listeners in the Central New York 
area were treated to something unusual in the 
way of a football broadcast on the evening of 
October 24, when station WNDR of Syracuse 
put on the air a delayed broadcast of the Pebble 
Hill-Cooperstown Academy midget six-man foot- 
ball game recorded earlier that day in which 
Cooperstown defeated Pebble Hill 32-13. 

Kal Ross, program director of specialty 
broadcasts for WNDR, and Leo Bolley, dean of 
Central New York sportscasters, handled the 
mike and gave the event all the color, pageantry 
and noise of a collegiate game. 

The midgets, third, fourth and fifth graders, 
played seriously and enthusiastically if not al- 
ways proficiently. On the air announcer Bolley 
reacted as enthusiastically to a completed pass, 
a deceptive run or a good block or tackle by 
these 65-80 pounders as he ever has when hand- 
ling one of the leading college contests. 

The broadcast attracted considerable atten- 
tion and is believed to be the first time in this 
section that a major station has broadcast a 
football game played by youngsters of this age. 

Sixteen-inch records of the entire broadcast 
were presented to both schools by station 


WNDR. 


News in Brief 

At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., the 
motion picture, “Great Expectations,” was pro- 
cured through the cooperation of a local Concord 
theater and shown to the school on Wednesday 
evening, December 3rd. Because of the excel- 
lence of this film and the educational value in- 
volved, an exception was made to the usual rule 
of having motion pictures shown only on Satur- 
day nights. It was particularly appropriate to 
have the picture at this time, as the Third Form 
will be reading Dickens’s great book after they 
return from the Christmas Vacation. 

On Saturday night, December 6th, John Jay, 
of the Class of 1934 at St. Paul’s, gave one of 
his latest skiing movies, which he called, “‘Sing- 
ing Skis.” It featured particularly the tryouts 
for the Olympic Team held in various parts of 
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the country. Mr. Jay is sailing with the Olym- 
pic Winter Sports Team, and will be their official 


photographer. Those who have seen many of 
Mr. Jay’s films feel that this latest one is by 
far his best. Mrs. Jay had made a selection of 
musical accompaniments which fitted perfectly 
into the motion and spirit of the film as it 
progressed. 

The New Hampshire Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Paul Bauguss, who teaches instru- 
mental music at St. Paul’s School, gave a con- 
cert Saturday night, December 13th, for the 
whole school. This orchestra, which he has 
been painstakingly training for over six months, 
gave its debut concert last Sunday in Concord, 
New Hampshire. One of the featured pieces 
played in Concord and at the school was a varia- 
tion of an old Welsh melody composed by Dr. 
Channing Lefebvre, Director of Music at St. 
Paul’s. The entire program was received en- 
thusiastically by the boys of the school, and 
both Mr. Bauguss and Dr. Lefebvre were given 
personal ovations. 

Sunday night, December 14th, the tradi- 
tional Christmas Pageant was given in the school 
chapel. Dr. Lefebvre’s selection of anthems 
and hymns, as well as the directing of the pro- 
cessions, was particularly effective this year. 
Only on this occasion is the chapel lighted en- 
tirely by candles. The service is much beloved 
by all members of the school. 

The school was particularly proud this fall 
to have six of its graduates publish books. Cord 
Meyer, Jr.’s Peace or Anarchy made the cover 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. August 
Heckscher, 2nd, had 4 Pattern of Politics pub- 
lished. Incidentally, he has just been named as 
editorial writer of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The late John Gilbert Winant’s Letter from 
Grosvenor Square has already appeared on the 
best seller list for nonfiction. Hugh J. Chisholm, 
Jr., has written a volume of poems, The Prodi- 
gal Never Returns. Louis O. Coxe also has pub- 
lished a volume of poems, The Sea Faring and 
Other Poems. Albert Reynolds Morse has writ- 
ten a scholarly book on the writings of M. P. 
Shiel, and finally, John Jay has published a book 
called, Skiing the Americas. 

Because of the early College Board date in 
April, and also because of the desire to have the 
boys at the school for Easter, which has been 
the traditional custom, the spring recess dates 
have been moved up a week so that the vacation 
now falls between March 4th and March 24th. 

During the latter part of the fall term, Mr. 
LaCagnina has concentrated the work of his art 


classes in ceramics, as well as enameling on cop- 
per. The school is now equipped with two kilns 
and an electrically powered potter’s wheel. 
The quality of the work which was produced 
would indicate that before the year is out some 
really excellent pieces may be produced. 

On December 2d, St. Paul’s School had the 
pleasure of entertaining the headmasters of 
several elementary schools which have sent a 
number of boys to the school in recent years. 
The following headmasters were present: James 
M. Hubball, Associate Director, The Buckley 
School, New York City; Francis Caswell, The 
Dexter School, Brookline, Mass.; C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass.; 
Harrison L. Reinke, The Fay School, Southboro, 
Mass.; Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass.; and John C. Jenkins, St. 
Bernard’s School, New York City. In the 
middle of the afternoon, teas were held for the 
various headmasters to meet their old boys. 
That evening the whole group was entertained 
by the Rector for dinner, and after dinner an 
informal meeting was held at the Rectory, when 
many common problems were discussed. 

The school enjoyed the most unusual skating 
conditions that have been seen for at least 
twenty years. Beginning with the Saturday be- 
fore Thanksgiving, there were two weeks of un- 
interrupted “‘black ice” skating on Turkey Pond 
near the school grounds. When snow finally 
came to cover this ice, the school ponds were 
cleared, and there has been skating on them ever 
since. 





Harold L. Cruikshank took over the duties 
of headmaster of University School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on. September Ist, 1947, replacing Dr. 
Harry A. Peters who had been headmaster of 
the school for 39 years. Mr. Cruikshank came 
to University School from Wilkes Barre Day 
School where he had been headmaster for the 
past seven years. Previous to that he was head 
of Romford School. He is the younger brother 
of Paul Cruikshank, headmaster of Taft School. 

University School has always prided itself 
in the training of its students for community 
responsibility. Listed below are some of the 
activities performed so far during this school 
year. 

During the Community Chest Drive $1,700 
was raised among the student body. Many of 
the students spoke in behalf of this drive. 

At Thanksgiving time the Edward Moore 
Honor Society held a dance, proceeds of which 
were used to purchase turkeys for baskets which 
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were given to needy families. The entire stu- 
dent body was asked to bring fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables for the baskets. Five 
needy families were amply supplied not only 
for Thanksgiving but for the larger part of the 
winter. 


At Christmas time the Edward Moore Honor 
Society once again packed baskets for needy 
families. The money left over from the Thanks- 
giving dance was used to purchase more turkeys. 
The entire student body went without its des- 
sert one day and the money thus saved was used 
to buy other items for the baskets. 


At Christmas time each class in the Lower 
School made a set of decorations which was 
given to the Junior Red Cross for distribution 
to the nearby Veterans Hospitals. 

Each boy in the Middle School made a game 
board, such as checkers, ring toss, backgammon, 
darts, etc., on his own time in the school’s shops. 
All these games were distributed to the various 
hospitals by the Junior Red Cross. 

The first basketball game in January with 
one of the public high schools was called ‘“The 
March of Dimes Game.” All proceeds were 
given to the March of Dimes Fund. 





One of the most interesting speakers at the 
school assemblies of Detroit University School 
recently was Martin Hayden of The Detroit 
News. The son of Jay Hayden, the veteran 
Washington correspondent, this Mr. Hayden is 
a city hall reporter and the moderator of the 
WWJ program called “Your City.” A vigorous 
and interesting talker, he urged the boys to be 
interested in government and to become politi- 
cians. He repeatedly stressed that the great 
majority of men in public life are men of probity 
and that to the extent that graft and corruption 
do exist the only way they will be eliminated is 
by the entrance of finer and better educated 
men into the political arena. 

At Christmas Assembly, as in the past, the 
D.U.S. boys heard the Nativity Story from St. 
Luke read in many foreign languages. This 
year the readings were in English, French, 
Italian, Greek, Latin, Polish, Lithuanian, Span- 
ish, and German. The East European languages 
were read by Dr. Bronius Kazlauskas, a new 
member of the faculty. In addition, there was 
a Glee Club program, two Christmas plays pre- 
sented by Lower School boys, and community 
singing of Christmas Carols. 


Members of the faculty were fortunate in 


being able to attend sessions of the Modern 
Language Association meetings here in Detroit. 
Among the convention speakers was the poet 
Wystan Auden, who spoke on the debt his gen- 
eration feels to Yeats. A wide variety of highly 
specialized and scholarly meetings was held, and 
many men of great academic fame were present. 
Serving as hosts were local educational agencies 
such as the University of Michigan, University 
of Detroit, Wayne University, Michigan State 
College, and the Detroit Public Schools. Among 
convention trips were excursions to the Dear- 
born Inn in Ford’s Greenfield Village and to the 
campus of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. On the local committee for the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese was Edwin Owrid, head of the Span- 
ish Department at the Detroit University School. 
One thing D.U.S. teachers were very proud of 
at the MLA meetings was the selection of John 
S. Sweeney, III, as pianist at one of the luncheon 
gatherings. Mr. Sweeney, of the class of 44, 
is now a pianist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and a linguist of considerable ability. 
Mr. Sweeney was also featured as pianist soloist 
recently on the Music for Michigan program. 

The new officers of the Independent School 
Association of Detroit are the following: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Conley of D.U.S.; Vice-President, Mr. 
Lawrence of Cranbrook; Secretary, Miss Ward- 
well of Liggett; Treasurer, Miss LePage of Miss 
Newman’s. The association is planning an ex- 
pansion of activities in the next year or two, 
particularly in the way of meetings of teachers 
who work in the same field for discussion of 
common problems. 

Miscellaneous news: Robert Black, Head of 
the English Department at D.U.S., has been 
appointed a reader for English by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. . . . Earl Brink, 
a Detroit business man with an interest in mo- 
tion picture photography, showed some films in 
color taken as recently as mid-October in Ger- 
many, France, Sweden, and Denmark. ...A 
very real addition to the school library has been 
a subscription to the daily and Sunday New 
York Times. The school likewise receives the 
Congressional Record. . . . The Alumni Asso- 
ciation has presented the school with an electri- 
cal scoreboard and timer for the gymnasium, a 
very handsome and impressive device. 





The Kinkaid School of Houston, Texas, on 
December 5th, swung wide its doors in Open 
House to hundreds of friends and patrons in 
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celebration of its forty-first anniversary of serv- 
ice to the sons and daughters of Houston’s citi- 


zens. In the festive atmosphere of the pre-holi- 
day season, lights flooded from every building 
on the campus in contrast to the first anniver- 
sary passed in the cottage home of its founder, 
Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid, who started the Kinkaid 
tradition of thoroughness and sound training 
with a small class of primary pupils. 

As patrons visited from room to room, ex- 
amining exhibits prepared by classes and clubs, 
they were ious impressed not only by the 
high standard of work done by the faculty of 
forty instructors and the student body of four 
hundred, ranging from pre-primary through 
twelfth grade, but also by the modern equip- 
ment evident in classrooms as well as labora- 
tories including such new features as germicidal 
lights and automatic lighting. 

One new feature of this year’s party drew 
special attention — the use of photography to 
present as realistically as possible many fine ac- 
tivities of the school. As everyone associated 
with this type of exhibit knows, it is well nigh 
impossible to bring into a night party in Decem- 
ber those exciting games and feats which delight 
the heart on Field Day every spring and in 
which so many students show exceptional prow- 
ess; however, the physical education depart- 
ment did prove that color movies of both six- 
man and eleven-man football, as well as of 
modern dance and other gymnastics, can be 
effectively presented to appreciative audiences, 
the individuals being free to come and go at 
will. The English Department did not surren- 
der all honors in the photographic field to gym- 
nastics and football, for in one of its spacious 
rooms it hung, salon- fashion, photographs of 
various student characterizations from. their 
studies of the classics, particularly Shakespeare. 
This activity has proved a facile means of vital- 
izing research problems in dress and customs of 
by-gone days and has encouraged sincere, serious 
attempts at character analysis of Portia, An- 
tonio, Gratiano, Titania, fair Helena, or who- 
ever was to be impersonated before the all-see- 
ing eye of the camera. It may be added that 
these character studies made acceptable bulletin 
board display material in the weeks preceding 
Open House. The Camera Club, under the 
stimulating sponsorship of William Kinkaid, 
produced pictures of a more scientific nature 
than those by the literature classes, for their 
pictures and charts materially aided the Science 
Department in bringing to life actual laboratory 
experiments and procedures for the patrons. 





Thanks to the generosity of Donald R. Mc- 
Lennan, Jr., of the class of 1927, and his mother, 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., has 
received a copy of the special edition of the 
Bible published in 1935 by the Oxford Press. 

This edition of two hundred copies, only 
forty of which were sent to the United States, 
was printed under the direction of Bruce Rogers. 
The project, undertaken at the request of the late 
King George V, who wished to present a suit- 
able Bible to the cathedral at Ypres, took four 
years tocomplete. The typographic problem of 
producing a volume which, while easily readable, 
would not be too bulky, necessitated designing 
special type, and the four million, six hundred 
and thirty-one thousand-odd letters fill twelve 
hundred pages which measure thirteen by 
eighteen inches. 

In the Hotchkiss copy the page preceding 
the title-page reads: 


This Bible Was Presented To 
THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
by Donald R. McLennan, Jr., and 
Margaretta P. McLennan 
in honor of 
The Hotchkiss Men 
Who Gave Their Lives in the 
Second World War 


The names of the graduates in question fol- 
low, and underneath is printed: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

The new $600,000 dining hall at Hotchkiss is 
under construction, and it is hoped that it will 
be completed before the end of the school year. 





Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, 
Mass., reports as follows: despite the apparent 
hopelessness of achieving anything positive in 
the face of a disastrously negative football sea- 
son, Nobles wound up an active and generally 
successful fall term at the advent of the Christ- 
mas holidays. The undefeated record of the 
newly-organized soccer team helped to combat 
any illusion that Nobles men had become mice, 
and the number of successfully-continued tra- 
ditions as well as promising innovations pro- 
vided solidity and freshness. 

Academically, a new schedule plan for ex- 
amination periods, in which each course has a 
single post-examination recitation for the pur- 
pose fe going over the questions before the holi- 


day break, worked out gratifyingly. A course 
in music appreciation, voluntary for the First 
Classmen (seniors), was conducted by Mr. 
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Flood, and announcement of a course in draw- 
ing and painting to be held during the winter 
and spring terms has already elicited more than 
twenty applicants throughout the school. 


During the term the upper three classes 
heard the illustrated lecture on Elizabethan 
England by Barbara Wriston, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. This was the first in a 
series of five such talks that will be given 
throughout the year. After the lecture the ex- 
cellent pictures are left on exhibit for the fol- 
lowing week. The entire school heard the Rev. 
Philip Clayton, former Chaplain to the Court 
of St. James, describe the bombing destruction 
in London’s East End and express his hopes for 
aid in rebuilding his richly historical Church of 
All Hallows and carrying on the settlement 
work of Toc H. 


As extra-curricular activity, the traditional 
quartet contest occurred on the Friday before 
vacation, five groups competing. So keen was 
the competition that the outside judges re- 
quested a sing-off before awarding the prize — 
the right of the winning quartet to have its 
names permanently inscribed on the trophy 
shield which hangs in the Library. New this 
year, but because of its success destined to be- 
come a regular event, the Sixth Class Oral Eng- 
lish course presented a dramatic version of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol for the entire school 
and the players’ parents. On the last Wednes- 
day of the term the traditional Nobles candle- 
light carol service was held in St. Paul’s Church. 
A packed congregation of school and friends 
shared in the carol singing and heard the school 
choir sing two anthems and the Rector of St. 
Paul’s, the Rev. Rudolph Roell, give a brief 
address. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
just built a Gunnison pre-fabricated home on 
the Fox Chapel Senior School grounds to take 
care of a faculty family. The house is colonial 
in style, and, when landscaped and trimmed 
with window-boxes and shutters, should be an 
attractive addition to the campus. The main 
advantages are the reasonable cost and the speed 
of construction, both factors being important in 
our plans. 


The Academy has also funded one-fourth of 
its back-service retirement plan. It is hoped 
that the other three-fourths of the fund may be 
secured within a reasonable time, but the Board 
felt a start should be made immediately. The 


future-service scheme was adopted in July, 1945, 
and is handled by the T.I.A.A. 





On December 15 the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy honored two of its best known alumni by 
unveiling at morning chapel in the Academy 
Building the portraits of Booth Tarkington, 
class of 1889, and George A. Plimpton, class of 
1873. Principal William G. Saltonstall, in re- 
viewing Tarkington’s life, spoke of his early life 
in Indiana, his books, his Pulitzer’s Prizes, his 
collections of ship models and seventeenth and 
eighteenth century portraits in Kennebunkport, 
and concluded by saying, “His forty novels and 
twenty plays will stand as a monument in which 
we take much pride. This fine likeness will 
long remind us of a friendly, sensitive, gentle 
and humor-loving alumnus of Exeter.” This 
portrait was painted by Samuel E. Brown of 
Westport, Connecticut. 


George A. Plimpton’s connection with the 
Academy covered a period of sixty-six years 
from the time he entered in 1870 to his death in 
1936. He was a trustee of Exeter for thirty-two 
years and sent his two sons to the Academy. 
One of them, Francis T. P. Plimpton, is now a 
trustee. Plimpton’s lasting monument at Exe- 
ter is the Plimpton Playing Fields — five hun- 
dred acres. He was senior partner of Ginn and 
Company, Publishers. His avocation was col- 
lecting rare text books, manuscripts and pictures 
regarding education. This collection went to 
Columbia at his death. He received honorary 
degrees from many universities. Thomas W. 
Lamont wrote of him at his death that he was a 
wise, tolerant, shrewd and generous man whose 
advice at important functions could hardly be 
overvalued. His portrait was painted by Mrs. 
Oakes Ames, Ormond, Florida. 





From a total of over seven hundred Leal- 
Wardlaw alumni and friends previously noti- 
fied, thirty-four have already pledged $4,164.10 
to the Memorial Fund at Wardlaw School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Upon receipt of additional contributions the 
committee in conjunction with the headmaster 
of the school will supervise expenditures which, 
it is hoped, will be sufficient to fulfill these im- 
portant aims of the Fund; namely, 


1. To enable the construction of a 
suitable Memorial Hall, extending 
toward the Open Air Theater, ap- 
proximate cost (without basement) $14,000 
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2. To assure the furnishing of the Hall 
for its use as: 


a. a chapel 

b. a library 

c. a study hall 

d. a room for: 
assemblies, 
public speaking, 
lectures, etc. 


Approximate cost ...... $4,000 


3. Toconstruct beneath the Memorial 
Hall a room which will be high 
enough above ground to assure sufhi- 
cient light and air for use by the 
school as a dining room, or as a rec- 
reation room, or as some future 
need may dictate. Approximate 


cost 7,000 


On the wall of Memorial Hall will be a per- 
manent plaque dedicating the building to the 
memory of the one hundred and sixty-two Leal- 
Wardlaw Servicemen of World War II and 
bearing the names of the nine who were killed. 


Changes in the personnel of the Board of 
Trustees of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., and provision for increasing the 
Board from fifteen to eighteen members were 
announced after the October 31 meeting. 

Edwin M. Lavino, ’05, President of E. J. 
Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, succeeds as Presi- 
dent of the Board Clarence D. Kerr, 97, New 
York attorney, who becomes President Emeritus 
of the Board, after twenty years’ service as a 
trustee. A testimonial resolution was adopted 
by the Board in honor of Mr. Kerr’s long and 
able devotion to the school. 

Francis B. Sayre, ’04, chairman of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, has been 
re-elected a charter trustee of Lawrenceville. 

Four newly-elected charter trustees are 
Shelby Cullom Davis, ’26, New York stock- 
broker, former Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of New York State, and financial and insurance 
publicist; Robert S. Gerstell, 13, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, industrialist; E. Harris Harbison, 
24, professor of history at Princeton Univer- 
sity; and James Kerney, Jr., ’29, editor and 
vice-president of The Trenton Times and The 
Trenton Times-Advertiser. 

All are alumni of the school and Mr. Gerstell 
and Mr. Davis are former presidents of the 
Lawrenceville Alumni Association. 


The first postwar building project now under 
construction at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, consists of four new faculty 
houses, the gift of Mr. Briggs S. Cunningham, 
The Hill, class of 1926. The houses, which are 
built adjoining one another to form a single 
unit, are two-story structures, each containing 
seven rooms and two baths. The new building, 
a duplicate of one given by the same donor in 
1930, is expected to be ready for occupancy by 
early spring. The completion of this unit will 
bring the total number of faculty houses at The 
Hill up to twenty-two. 





The Lancaster (Pennsylvania) Country Day 
School inaugurated this year a full program of 
music instruction throughout the twelve grades. 
Frank H. Wilson joined the faculty as full-time 
director of music. Theory, music history, 
choral repertoire and recreational music consti- 
tute the course material in all twelve grades. 
This is a required course, meeting at least twice 
weekly and in some grades four times weekly. 
The course is graded and examined as all other 
academic subjects are. Group instrumental in- 
struction is offered above grade eight. 

When this program has been in effect an- 
other year or two, it is the school’s intention to 
apply for admissions credit in the subject from 
those colleges to which it sends graduates. 

Four years of history are now required in the 
upper school. A course in physics has been 
added to those already taught in biology and 
chemistry. 





At The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., a 
series of talks by outstanding men in the Hart- 
ford area has been initiated for the purpose of 
presenting a wide and comprehensive view of 
vocations to the student body. The first talk 
dealt with manufacturing; the second will be 
ner ge with the newspaper and publishing 

eld. 

Mr. Batchelder, headmaster of the school, 
announced recently that the current drive for 
endowment, which is designated for instruction 


rather than for plant, has passed the half-way 
mark. 





Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association’s Research Depart- 
ment and editor of its publications, spent two 
days at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
New Hampshire, December 7 and 8, giving the 
annual Chadwick Foundation Lecture and con- 
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ducting four discussion periods for students of 
history in the Academy. Mrs. Dean, who has 
recently been appointed lecturer with the rank 
of full professor at Harvard University in its 
new Regional Program, spoke on “Trends in 
American Foreign Policy” with particular em- 
phasis on the Marshall Plan in her Sunday even- 
ing lecture, December 7. On Monday the four 
discussion periods conducted by Mrs. Dean were 
each attended by about 60 history students. 
The general subject under discussion was Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy towards Russia. During the 
weekend Mrs. Dean also met with various 
groups of the faculty. 


News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 


Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, headmaster of 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., sailed 
for England on December 26 on the Queen 
Mary. While in England he will be a repre- 
sentative of the International Schoolboy Ex- 
change. Among the schools he will visit will be 
Eastbourne, St. Andrew’s, Bromsgrove, Rugby, 
Repton and Oundle. The English Committee 
is giving a luncheon party for him at Dartmouth 
House in London, the headquarters of the 
English-Speaking Union, on January 14. The 
headmaster will attend an International Rugby 
Match on Saturday, January 17, as the guest of 
the headmaster of the Bromsgrove School. He 
will preach at the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Bromley on January 11 and at the Sunday 
Chapel of the Oundle School on January 25. 
He sails back from Southampton on the Queen 
Elizabeth on January 28. 





Repaso, a second-year Spanish review gram- 
mar for schools and colleges, written by Donald 
D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish Department at 
the Choate School, has just been published by 
W. W. Norton and Company. Repaso is the 
sixth textbook by Mr. Walsh; he has previously 
published Cuentos y versos americanos, Seis re- 
latos americanos, Introductory Spanish and text 
editions of two Spanish-American novels: Arturo 
Uslar Pietri’s Las Janzas coloradas and Jests 
Goytortia’s Pensativa. 


Mr. Walsh has been at Choate since 1928, 
and during his twenty years there the Spanish 
Department has become the largest in any New 
England private school, with nearly two hun- 


dred boys studying Spanish and a staff of four 
masters teaching it. 


Mr. Walsh is Vice-President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, an Examiner in Spanish of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, an Associate Edi- 
tor of The New England Modern Language Bul- 
letin, the Advertising Manager of Hispania, and 
a member of the Asociacién de Escritores y Ar- 
tistas Americanos. He has contributed articles 
and book reviews to Hispania, The Modern 
Language Journal, The New England Modern 
Language Bulletin, Commentary, and the Revista 
Iberoamericana. 





Additions to the faculty at The Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., this year are: the Rev. 
Joseph Twichell, at one time chaplain at Wil- 
liams College and later pastor of Congregational 
churches in Hartford and Windsor, to head the 
department of religious education; Timothy 
Manley, Harvard, 1947, to teach English; and 
Oliver Campeau, Kenyon, 1947, to teach classics. 


Norris E. Orchard, head of the English de- 
partment, has been appointed to occupy an en- 
dowed instructorship in English at Loomis in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Loomis. 





Lester C. Newton, a member of the French 
Department at Phillips Academy, Andover, was 
recently elected chairman of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Group of the New England Modern 
Language Association. 





Dr. Edmond A. Méras, of the Department 
of Modern Languages at Exeter, spoke at the 
Twentieth Anniversary Luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, on December 27, 1947, 
on the topic “Rededication.” 





Herbert Snyder, the new Headmaster of the 
Arizona Desert School, Tucson, Arizona, brought 
with him almost an entirely new faculty who 
are as follows: Hamilton Brush, English Master; 
Mrs. Hamilton Brush, Remedial Reading; James 
Fleming, Mathematics Master; J. Seymour 
Nicholl, Mathematics and General Science Mas- 
ter; Robert B. Ralls, French and Latin Master; 
F. M. Treat, Arts and Crafts Master; and Lowell 
Whiteman, Social Science Master. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Fostering World Awareness 

Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., is en- 
deavoring in many ways to foster an awareness 
of, and interest in, world problems and world 
needs. 

A Forum group, consisting of several faculty 
members and students, meets every week to 
study, discuss, and possibly reach conclusions 
on problems of world-wide importance. After 
several such meetings with the Forum group 
itself, the topic under discussion is then pre- 
sented to the whole school, where further views 
are exchanged. During this first semester much 
time and thought have been given to the study 
of The United Nations Organization, its func- 
tions and its problems. A debate in November 
with Phillips Academy, in which it was proposed 
that “The United Nations Organization as such, 
has not functioned eftectively, and cannot func- 
tion effectively,” was timely and stimulating, 
as was also the formation of a Student Federalist 
Chapter. 

A serious study is now being made by the 
Forum group, of Democracy, Communism and 
Fascism, in an effort to understand better their 
individual ideologies, fundamental principles 
and differences. 

Abbot is fostering the students’ interest in 
world needs in many practical ways. Through 
the ‘‘World Student Service Organization,” 
“C.A.R.E.,” “Meals for Millions,” and other 
organizations, the girls are able to make contact 
in a practical way with less fortunate people 
across the water. At the same time they sus- 
tain their interest at home through Red Cross 
and Community Chest subscriptions, a Christ- 
mas party for under-privileged children in An- 
dover, and presents of fruit and money to the 
old folk in the local Infirmary, while the school’s 
special project is the joyous preparation for the 
Christmas party at the Hindman School in the 
mountains of Kentucky. Every year about a 
hundred dolls are dressed by Abbot girls, and 
these, together with useful gifts and toys, are 
sent to the Kentucky mountains in large crates, 
early in December. 


Abbot also sponsors the Collége Classique 
des Jeunes Filles, in Cherbourg, and sends to it, 
periodically, much needed supplies of food and 
school supplies. Knitting and sewing groups 
meet once a week to make useful garments to 
send abroad for relief in distressed countries. 


The Abbot Christian Association renders 
invaluable assistance in helping to organize 
many of these activities. 


The Service League 


With the purpose of making world, com- 
munity and school needs more of a reality to the 
students, St. Mary’s Hall (Burlington, N. J.), 
last year organized a Service League. The plan 
is similar to that followed in many schools. 
Committees of students, with a faculty advisor, 
were set up to present to the school the four 
fields of interest: Devotional, School Life, Com- 
munity Service and World Outlook. Every 
student in the school has assumed responsi- 
bility for activity in one group. The commit- 
tees have fortnightly meetings and report fre- 
quently to the student body. 


The Devotional Committee cares for the 
altar guild work, which in an Episcopal school 
is an important part of ordered worship. It 
also plans special services, visits nearby missions, 
and organizes the delegation to the Preparatory 
School Conference at Buck Hill Falls. The 
School Life Committee has as its concern the 
good life of the school. It plans for the welcom- 
ing of new students, supervises the general tone 
of dining room and corridor life, and sponsors 
the Christmas party for the help. The Christ- 
mas party this year was specially noteworthy, 
honoring the chef, who had devoted forty-two 
years of service to the school, and the head maid, 
whose service years were twenty-eight. The 
Community Service Committee cooperates with 
local needs and interests, such as the community 
Hallowe’en parade, a Thanksgiving basket, a 
Christmas party for children in the Count 
home, donations to local boys’ clubs, yout 
center, and N. A. C. P. The World Outlook 
Committee has furthered interest in the French 
school assigned by the Overseas Schools Com- 
mittee, sent abroad boxes of clothing and school 
supplies, given a scholarship to a Chinese stu- 
dent nurse, and contributed to World Student 
Fund. Recently it has sent $50 to the Friend- 
ship train, as well as a Christmas treat to the 
affliated French school and to five of the Eng- 
lish girls who were in school during the war. 


This fall the school adopted a blanket pledge 
to meet most of its needs and now has an over- 


all budget of about $600. Through the Service 
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League it hopes to contribute to alleviate world 
problems and also to inform the minds and 
awaken the consciences of its own students. 


Foreign Students At Burnham School 


Lending an international atmosphere to the 
Mary A. Burnham School in Northampton, 
Mass., are thirteen students representing ten 
foreign countries. Three students are from 
Cuba; two are from France; and Iran, Guate- 
mala, Canada, India, Puerto Rico, the Domini- 
can Republic, Colombia, and the British West 
Indies have one representative each. 


The school’s policy at the opening of the 
year was to effect a rapid but smooth assimila- 
tion of these foreign students into the student 
body group. Two definite steps were taken to 
achieve this: First, the thirteen girls were as- 
signed as evenly and proportionately as possible 
to the three dormitories. In the second place, 
each foreign student was assigned an American 
roommate. Both steps have proved to be highly 
successful, for in every case amicable relation- 
ships were developed between the roommates 
and in a more general way with all the students 
in each dormitory. 

All but three of the students (two from Cuba 
and one from Puerto Rico) had received a good 
training in English, and one student from Le 
Havre, France, was found to speak and write 
precise and fluent English. These ten were 
soon very much at ease in all aspects of the school 
life and by Christmas time had even mastered 
many American colloquialisms. To members of 
the faculty and the administration this was a 
convincing demonstration of the universality of 
youth where no language barrier exists. The 
three girls who could speak or write very little 
English were given special tutoring classes, and 
by Christmas time they too had developed a 
substantial proficiency. Here was a convincing 
demonstration of the fact that the only way to 
learn a foreign language is to live in an environ- 
ment where the language must be used con- 
stantly. 

There are a few interesting sidelights to this 
unusuaily large proportion (almost 10%) of 
foreign students at Burnham. Not one of the 
thirteen was seriously homesick; and this can 
perhaps be attributed to three factors: the 
friendliness of American girls, the maturity of 
the foreign girls, and the fact that life in the 
United States is basically so comfortable and 
pleasant. Almost without exception the foreign 
students designated a sort of spontaneous friend- 


liness as the most characteristic trait in their 
American schoolmates. The two students from 
France are attending Burnham under full schol- 
arships provided by the school, with the travel 
arrangements provided by the American Society 


of Friends. 


Latin Week 


A new publication, Delectamentum Latinum, 
has been born at the Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. Its first vol- 
ume was published to commemorate Latin Week, 
which was celebrated this year from December 
8 to 12. The magazine, the work principally of 
the tenth grade, contains only original material: 
stories, articles on Roman life, an account of 
the wedding of Princess Elizabeth, a review of 
the current play, Antony and Cleopatra, and a 
crossword puzzle. Delectamentum Latinum has 
proved so popular that the Latin classes, despite 
the tedium of the typing and mimeographing, 
plan to undertake another volume in the 
spring. 


Another unusually modern contribution to 
Latin Week was the showing of the ten-minute 
movie, Bellum Punicum Secundum. So many 
not now in Latin classes showed their interest 
that a senior Latin student delivered a short 
talk on the events leading up to the battle of 
Zama, the principal incident in the movie. With 
the main ideas thus made clear for them, the 
spectators were able to concentrate on catching 
Latin phrases, and above all, on the apprecia- 
tion of the baby elephant which took part in the 
Carthaginian charge. 


To crown a week of publicity for the classics 
the junior Latin class presented a dramatiza- 
tion, written and costumed by themselves, of 
the famous story of Theseus and the Minotaur. 
The head of the Minotaur, truly a frightful 
monster, was represented by a gruesomely 

ainted paper bag which gleamed in the eerie 
tee footlights. Kings, princes, and princesses 
took their places on the stage and expressed 
themselves in clear and natural Latin. Even 
those who could not understand the words felt 
at least that Latin might once have been spoken 
as a living tongue and was not always confined 
to the written page. In making this evident the 
Cicero class accomplished its academic purpose. 
Its charitable purpose was equally successful, 
for the proceeds from this benefit performance 
are going as a contribution from Latin, the in- 
ternational language, to the World Student 
Service Fund. 
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Changes in Administration at 
The Brearley School 

Although the faculty and students of the 
Brearley School, New York City, no longer re- 
gard Miss Mitchell’s coming as news, THE In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN has not yet been 
informed officially of her appointment as Head- 
mistress. Jean Fair Mitchell was selected from 
many women by the Board of Trustees as being 
remarkably possessed of the qualities for which 
they were searching. At the time of her ap- 
pointment she was a member of the English De- 
partment of Barnard College, the college of 
which the previous Headmistress, Mrs. Millicent 
Carey McIntosh, is now Dean. 

Miss Mitchell, who was born and educated 
in Scotland, holds a master of arts degree with 
honors in English from the University of Edin- 
burgh. From 1934 to 1936 and again from 1937 
to 1939 she taught at the George Watson’s 
Ladies’ College in Edinburgh, a school similar 
to The Brearley in many respects. The inter- 
vening year was spent doing graduate work in 
English and Music at Smith College in the 
United States, work for which she received an- 
other master’s degree. In 1939 she returned to 
Smith as a teacher and stayed there three years. 
During the next two years, Miss Mitchell 
divided her time between Smith and Sarah Law- 
rence, and in 1944, made her final move to Bar- 
nard, where Brearley’s selecting committee dis- 
covered her last spring. 

In the Last Day ceremonies held last June 5, 
Mrs. McIntosh turned over to Miss Mitchell 
the only external symbol of office that she could 
find, the black hand-stamp machine used to 
impress the school seal on documents. In her 
speech on that occasion Miss Mitchell said: 


“When I read that Mrs. McIntosh was 
to be Dean at Barnard College, I wondered 
what would happen to Brearley. Little did 
I realize that J would happen to it. -I thought 
it would be a bold woman indeed who at- 
tempted to succeed Mrs. McIntosh. I never 
felt less bold than I do at this moment.” 


For this present year of transition, several 
emergency appointments have been made. Miss 
Fanny Phillips, head of the History Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Associate Headmis- 
tress; Miss Alice King, head of the Psychology 
Department and Supervisor of Classes VIII and 
IX, has been named Assistant Headmistress; 
Miss Mary Ward, for many years Academic 
Secretary of the School, is now to be known 
as Academic Adviser and Assistant to the Head. 


Mrs. McIntosh has not completely severed 
her connection with Brearley. She is still on the 
Board of Trustees, and she has been seen at in- 
formal evening entertainments at the school. 
She has also been known to drop in just to linger 
in the halls to taste the familiar atmosphere. 

It was a happy day for the teachers and 
pupils of The Brearley when their former Head 
became the fourth Dean of Barnard. Naturally 
only a few of the Brearley staff members could 
be included in the distinguished company gath- 
ered to greet her. The march of the Barnard 
Faculty was swelled by sixty-nine presidents 
and deans from other colleges and schools, in- 
cluding Jean Fair Mitchell, representing The 
Brearley. The ceremony took place in the gym- 
nasium of Barnard Hall. Mrs. McIntosh was 
inducted by Dr. Frank Fackenthal, Acting Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, who bestowed on 
her a golden key. Several guests took part in 
the function. Among them was Dorothy Brock- 
way Osborne, an alumna of Barnard and Head- 
mistress of The Spence School. She welcomed 
Mrs. McIntosh on behalf of the alumnae of the 
college. 

The Dean’s reply emphasized the importance 
of developing a curriculum adapted to the lives 
the students will have to lead, while at the same 
time maintaining and extending the scholarly 
tradition in which Barnard College was founded 
and nurtured. She concluded with the following 
thought: 

“We must somehow find the magical link 
that should exist between thought and ac- 
tion, between teaching and a creative use of 
knowledge, between moral principle and 


practice. . . . To this ideal we dedicate our- 
selves and all the resources of Barnard 
College.” 


Plans for Expansion 

The Kent School for Girls in Denver, Colo- 
rado, has purchased a site of forty acres just 
south of the Denver city limits. With the cele- 
bration of the school’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
last June, the Board of Trustees and the princi- 
pals, Mary A. Bogue and Mary L. Rathvon, 
announced plans for an enlarged day and 
boarding school. 


The new land will permit as many unit build- 
ings as the school will ever need and will allow 
indefinite expansion. The architect, Burnham 
Hoyt, has already submitted sketches for the 
main building which will house administrative 
offices, lounge, dining rooms and an assembly 
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hall equipped with work shops and a stage for 
plays and concerts. 


The upper school unit and the rooms for the 
lower school will be arranged to accommodate 
the special activities of these two age groups. 
Separate buildings will house the boarding de- 
partment, which will be developed from the 
first, and the sports program. 


Although the school is primarily a college 
preparatory school, plans for the new Kent also 
— for additional courses in art, music and 

ome economics. 


Over the years, though Kent has constantly 
been asked to accept out-of-town pupils, only a 
few could be accommodated. The interest in 
the new school and particularly in the boarding 
department, is great since Kent can soon not 
only fill the needs of western communities but 
also attract eastern girls who want an oppor- 
tunity to go to Colorado for their preparatory 
school years. 


Annual Christmas Party 


An annual Christmas party the night before 
vacation has been a tradition of some years’ 
standing at The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, 
Conn. This year the Christmas spirit was height- 
ened when the small children of the faculty 
and staff were invited by the girls to be their 
guests of honor. After a Christmas entertain- 
ment given by the Choir and Glee Club, the 
small guests gathered close around the huge 
tree in the lobby, surrounded by the girls and 
older guests. The jingle of bells outside an- 
nounced the arrival of Santa Claus, played by 
one of the Seniors, and the wide-eyed children 
each received a gift from his capacious bag. 
The student president then presented personally 
the Christmas checks to the domestic staff, and 
the party ended with the traditional carols sung 
around the tree. This gesture of friendliness 
and appreciation in which all the school took 
om made the party one of the nicest the school 

as ever had. 


Annual Christmas Pageant 


The Social Service Club at Oldfields School, 
Glencoe, Md., was active in sewing and knitting 
for poor children. The girls also took charge of 
selling the Tuberculosis Christmas seals, and in 
buying and wrapping Christmas presents for 
poor children in the county. 

In the first of a series of concerts to be given 


this year at Oldfields Mme. Alice Gerstt-Dushak 
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sang a varied program. Scheduled for later in 
the year are Mme. Aue, cellist, and the Bureau 
of Public Recreation’s Symphony Orchestra. 


On December 15, the annual Christmas pa- 
geant was performed under the guidance of 
Miss Louise Randolph. As a news item that is 
all that can be possibly made of it. Anyone who 
has seen it, however, appreciates that it de- 
serves note as one of those small but perfect 
miracles of the Christmas season. Something 
of the familiarity of a lifetime with the art treas- 
ures, here and abroad; something of the cos- 
tumes, chosen with a discriminating care for 
color and texture; something of the artist that 
uses human beings as a medium for expression 
goes into the creation of the tableaux. What 
makes it noteworthy in the minds of those who 
see it, year by year, is the complete illusion that 
the angels are truly visitants from another 
world, and that the Virgin’s halo is something 
other than amateur lighting. 


Senior Party for Children 


Almost fifty boys and girls arrived at Mary 
Institute, Clayton, Mo., for the Senior Christ- 
mas Party given annually for the First Grade 
children of the Jackson School. The entertain- 
ment committee met the children at the bus 
and accompanied them to the play room, where 
they were joined by all the seniors. The boys 
and girls had already become acquainted with 
the Mary Institute seniors when different groups 
visited Jackson School in November. 

The seniors and the children paired off to- 
gether and went to the gymnasium, where they 
played group games to Miss Pyle’s piano accom- 
—. Just as everyone was getting out of 

reath, Miss Rentz and the carolers came in 
and sang Christmas carols for the party. Santa 
Claus appeared and gave each girl a doll and 
each boy a toy truck. To end the party, Santa 
Claus led the parade to the lunch room for ice 
cream and cookies. 


Christmas Music at the Graham-Eckes 
School 


The concert group of the vested choir of 
Graham-Eckes, which has forty-five members, 
supported by forty members of the general 
choir, gave a program of Christmas music in 
the patio of the school. Three hundred invited 
guests attended. The choir is under the direc- 
tion of Grace Leeds Darnell, B.M., M.A., 
F.A.G.O. 





School Notes 


Marion S. Cole, Headmistress of Lincoln 
School, Providence, Rhode Island, has been 
elected a member of the Committee on Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





Edna F. Lake, Headmistress of Laurel 
School, Cleveland, has been reelected National 
President of the Cum Laude Society. 





Two of the 1947 graduates of the Sarah Dix 
Hamlin School, San Francisco, won scholarships 
in the Seven College Conference National Schol- 
arships for Women examinations last April. 
Sally Miller is now attending Smith and Sherrill 
Cowgill is at Bryn Mawr. Both students are 
residents of San Francisco. 





The Douglas School is located on the penin- 
sula between Carmel and Monterey, California. 
The weather this year has been most favorable, 
so that sports and other outdoor activities have 
not been interrupted. The Christmas pageant, 
which it is the custom of the school to put on 
each year, was very beautifully done this year. 





Graham Eckes school announces the follow- 
ing appointments: 

John Oliver Rich, A.B., Rollins College; St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England; Ohio State 
University; M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 
has been appointed the Assistant Headmaster 
of Graham-Eckes School at a meeting of the 
Board of Overseers on December 15th, 1947. 

Delia Truman Freed, B.S., cum laude, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Graduate School, Colum- 
bia University, joined the Graham-Eckes staff 
as Librarian in September, 1947. 

David Stirling Pond, A.B., Princeton; Grad- 
uate School, Cornell University, who retired as 
Housemaster at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., was appointed Housemaster at Graham- 
Eckes School in September, 1947. 

Herminio Almendros, Ph.D., Madrid, Spain; 
former Headmaster and Supervisor of Educa- 
tion in Barcelona, Spain, has been appointed 
head of Spanish at Graham-Eckes School. His 
latest publication is “Salud y Seguridad,” un 
curso de higiene y fisiologia, which has just been 
released from the press. 

Nicolaus Koni, well-known sculptor and 
painter, who conducted courses in the Univer- 





sity of Minnesota Summer Session 1947, has 
joined the Graham-Eckes staff for an eleven- 
weeks’ course of lectures and teaching of sculp- 
ture. Mr. Koni’s studio in New York City is 
at 41 60th St. He is a member of the National 
Sculptors Society of America, and is a veteran 
of World War II, Army of the United States. 
Among his exhibits is a stone carving of Marshal 
Pilsudski and portrait busts of General Mac- 
Arthur, Winston Churchill, Marian Anderson, 
C. Aubrey Smith, Dr. Russell Cecil and General 
Omar Bradley. His first exhibit in the United 
States was in 1942 and was sponsored by the 
British Ministry of Information. His piece 
called “Pieta’”” was accepted by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt to be placed in the Human Rights 
Headquarters of the United Nations and his 
tribute to all soldiers of humanity is in the Rock- 
wood Museum. Several of Mr. Koni’s bronzes 
were exhibited at the members show of The 
Society of the Four Arts in Palm Beach on 
December 12th, 1947. 








STUDY THE BROCHURES OF 
OTHER SCHOOLS! 


Please send us copies of your various brochures 
as they come out. The school catalogues will be 
placed in our file for reference. Other leaflets, 
pamphlets, and bulletins, illustrated and otherwise, 
will be sorted and filed for schools to borrow for 
study and comparison. 

If you would like to see some of the brochures 
already on file, write to the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass., and a group of different 
types of leaflets will be sent to you at once, together 
with an envelope in which to return them after you 
have looked them over. 




















HANDBOOK ON ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 


The Secondary Education Board announces the 
publication in January of a Handbook on Alumni 
Organizations for Independent Schools, prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee. In seven chap- 
ters and an appendix the booklet presents much 
useful information about the organization of 
alumni. Chapter headings are as follows: Organ- 
ization of the Alumni Office; The Alumni Associa- 
tion; Keeping the Channels of Communication 
Open; Thoughts on Traveling; The Alumni Asso- 
ciation in the Day School; The Alumnae Associa- 
tion; and The Alumni Organization and the Public 
Relations Program. 

Prices are 75 cents a copy to members, $1.50 a 
copy to non-members. 

Orders should be addressed to the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 


A Recent Plan for the Improvement of the High- 
School Latin Curriculum 


The Committee on Educational Policies of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South has offered this plan. It appears in 
the November issue of The Classical ‘fournal. 
Thirty-four pages of exposition and discussion 
tell what the committee members think should 
be done about high-school Latin. They call for 
a restatement of objectives, the functional teach- 
ing of grammar, new reading material for the 
first year, the reading of the Aeneid during the 
second year, and a vocabulary selected with an 
eye to usefulness in teaching derivation of 
English words from Latin. 


Wisely the members of the committee do 
not ask for any precipitate introduction of their 
proposals. They would like to have their sug- 
gestions tried out in representative schools. The 
needs of the 80-90 percent of students who do 
not continue Latin beyond two years seem to 
the committee to demand this new orientation 
of the Latin course. They cherish the hope that 
pari pupils will not give up after two years of 

atin 


This brief discussion will consider certain 
aspects of the committee report without referring 
by name to the authors of the various articles 
published in the Yourna/ under the title: “To- 
ward Improvement of the High-School Latin 
Curriculum.” 


The primary aim of the first year is held to 
be linguistic. The second year is to be devoted 
to culture. This culture is to be sought in the 
reading of one masterpiece, and not in parts of 
Roman authors. Much training in Latin gram- 
mar is assigned for the first year. This, of 
course, is good, but not new, nor does the com- 
mittee look upon it as an innovation. 


In all this we do not see anything very revo- 
lutionary except the proposal to have the ‘Aeneid 
read in the second year. I wonder if the mem- 
bers of the committee think that Vergil will be 
easier than Caesar in the second year. In my 
experience, boys who found Caesar difficult did 
not have any better time with Vergil. If the 
Aeneid is to be appreciated as poetry, there 
must be much previous practice in reading 
Latin. It is a question whether large numbers 
of pupils are getting enough oral practice right 


now. In the old days pupils took up Vergil 
after four books of Caesar and six orations of 
Cicero. Many of them said that they thought 
Vergil was easier than Caesar or Cicero. The 
reason for this apparent facility could have been 
the longer preparation. 


Those students did not find prosody very 
perplexing. How will second-year pupils fare 
in prosody? How fluently will they read Ver- 
gil’s hexameters? If they do not know some 
prosody and do not read fluently, they will 
never realize that they are reading poetry. 


Is it absolutely necessary for second-year 
pupils to read any Roman author? All impera- 
tive objectives could be obtained from reading 
suitable “made Latin” adapted to the capacity 
of young minds. Why offer works of the high- 
est genius to children whose grasp on Latin syn- 
tax has not had time to fasten, and whose vocab- 
ulary has not become set? I venture to declare 
that many of the boys and girls who will have 
to contend with Vergil in the second year could 
do very little with Paradise Lost. 


A history of Rome written in the style of the 
Fabulae Faciles could serve as a basis for all the 
derivatives anyone should want. After finish- 
ing such a book the students would have a good 
idea of the place of the Romans in history, a 
better idea than they could get from trying fal- 
teringly to read Rome’s greatest poet. It is too 
bad that the Romans did not leave us some 
books for children. I believe that there is still 
enough scholarship in the country to supply 
this lack of juvenilia. A neo-Latin history of 
Rome would give non-continuants all that they 
need, and would lay a firm foundation for the 
ambitious efforts of those who should desire to 
goon. The Latin history of Rome could be of 
graded difficulty. Pages should be read with 
sufficient repetitions to insure complete com- 
prehension and to let the idioms and vocabulary 
sink deeply into the memory. Latin word order 
is dificult to those who have not read enough 
Latin, and so have not become acclimated to 
the Roman atmosphere of thought. 


— P. J. Downie, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 
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English 
How to Write 


Those looking for a composition text will be 
interested in The Way to Write,’ by Rudolph 
Flesch and A. H. Lass. Dr. Flesch is the author 
of The Art of Plain Talk, discussed in this section 
last spring. Mr. Lass is chairman of the de- 
partment of English at Fort Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn. The new book is the result 
of their combined experience in teaching adoles- 
cents and adults. 

The authors believe that writing can be 
taught in a step-by-step arrangement in logical 
sequence. They treat all aspects of composition 
as problems in meaning — not as exercises in 
following rules, and they discuss these problems 
in terms of the student’s experience. They are 
convinced, they state, that “learning to write 
need not be dull . . . as it so often is... . It 
makes wonderful sense . . . and can be fun.” 


At the outset they stress the importance of 
having a plan before beginning to write. ‘The 
most important thing is this: Don’t just start.” 
They describe the process of getting ideas, put- 
ting them in order, writing them up, and tying 
them together. They present devices for catch- 
ing and holding the reader’s interest, and show 
how grammar can be applied to secure clearness 
and save words. They urge that the student 
writer aim at simplicity and make it a habit to 
reread and revise. 

In the second half there is a list of the essen- 
tials of usage, grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. All sections are accompanied by exercises. 

This is an inviting and stimulating textbook. 
Composition classes should welcome its good 
humor and directness. 


An Inductive Approach to the Teaching 
of Language 

Many teachers of composition spend nine- 
tenths of their effort in trying to establish habits 
of correctness, writes Luella B. Cook, in the 
January English Fournal. Meanwhile they neg- 
lect a number of important aspects of language 
study. 

As a result the composition program has be- 
come chiefly a series of desultory writing experi- 
ences in which improvement is left to chance, 
and, she adds, “the stereotype of the English 
teacher as a hound for errors seems firmly 
established.” 


What teachers are failing to make use of, 


1 Harper and Bros.; 242 pages. 


she says, is the natural desire for power which 
comes from the ability to express one’s self 
effectively. To develop this power the teacher 
must make use of a broad positive content for a 
course in communication. This positive content 
consists of goals and principles viewed in an 
orderly sequence. 

But if we are to draw on these resources it 
is her opinion that we must accept the inductive 
principal in teaching language. Instead of 
starting with rules or generalizations we will 
end with them. 


This is the pattern, she observes, that the 
child follows before he comes to school. He 
starts with experiences in using language, not 
with rules. 

In the early grades we have children examine 
what they have said. By directing their ob- 
servation we help them to reach common con- 
clusions that we want them to reach. Rules 
then serve, after ideas have been digested. 

Miss Cook urges that we continue to build 
on this base already established for us, using the 
method of directed observation in the junior 
high and the senior high school classes. The 
time will come, she hopes, when in every class- 
room the equipment for language study will in- 
clude a projector for flashing a composition on 
a screen and a recorder to play back one’s speech. 

Even in the field of pupils’ errors, she says, 
there is a positive content that we have neglected, 
not to mention “a greatmany interesting historical 
facts about the development of language through 
the ages that would lend a new dignity and im- 
portance to the study of English.” 

In her opinion the inductive approach to 
language will yield the joy of discovery instead 
of a widespread dislike, which, she concludes, is 
now the case, judging from common complaints. 


— Cuirton O.PacE, 


The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Languages 
The French Review 
May, 1947 
“Les Grandes Lignes de la Réforme de 
l’Enseignement en France,” by Guy Desgranges 
(Minnesota), presents the recent developments 
of the reform movement in French education, a 
movement which had its inception in the changes 
recommended by the Monzie (1933) and Zay 
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(1936-38) ministries. Initial plans were out- 
lined by an interim committee at Algiers in 1944. 
The Commission Définitive de la Réforme de 
l’Enseignement, established shortly after the lib- 
eration, is headed by Professor Langevin of the 
Collége de France, whose name it generally 
bears, and numbers among its distinguished 
members Joliot-Curie. 


The present French educational system has 
undergone but little change since 1880-90 and, 
consequently, does not adequately reflect modern 
social evolution. Hence, France, like England 
and Russia, finds itself obliged to revamp its 
educational program. 


Despite the fact that secondary education, 
like primary education, is free, children of the 
lower classes who attend the /ycée do not feel at 
home in that traditionally upper-class environ- 
ment. Likewise, the present system is not ade- 
quate to meet the demands of modern tech- 
nology. Other weaknesses are the excessive em- 
phasis on examinations, the inadequacy of the 
antiquated buildings and cramped playgrounds, 
and a crucial shortage of secondary school 
teachers. Consequently, programs, methods, 
and the distribution of teaching personnel are 
being re-examined and revamped. 


Previous attempts to reorganize secondary 
education, traditionally organized on a classical 
basis, have merely added, haphazardly, courses 
in the sciences and in history, have injured 
classical instruction, and have robbed the whole 
system of its unity. 

The Langevin Commission has suggested the 
following reforms: 1. The prolongation of com- 
pulsory attendance to the age of seventeen. 2. 
The extension of free education to the universi- 
ties. 3. An orientation program in the early 
years of the secondary school. 4. The replace- 
ment, of the enseignement primaire supérieur by 
the enseignement moderne. The latter, together 
with the enseignement technique and the enseigne- 
ment classique, will be an integral part of the 
enseignement secondaire. These three programs 
will all lead to the secondary school diploma, or 
baccalauréat. 5. Additional sections providing 
for all types of university education will be 
added in an effort to provide, not only a human- 
istic foundation and a broad general culture, but 
also an introduction to the more specialized re- 
search methods and material found on the uni- 
versity level. 6. A careful study will be made 
of the problems involved in the training of 
teachers. 


Although handicapped by the country’s seri- 


ous economic and financial difficulties and prob- 
lems, the Langevin Commission has instituted 
new-type classes in the first two years of the 
secondary school in some ninety cities, featuring 
small sections, greater emphasis on the pupil’s 
initiative and effort and on his observation of 
concrete reality, and a closer relationship be- 
tween the teachers and the parents. There has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of can- 
didates for the daccalauréat technique; they are 
being encouraged to enter the enseignement 
supérieur. 


In the latter field, the major development 
has been the establishment of the Ecole Nationale 
ad’ Administration for the training of state ad- 
ministrators and functionaries. A three-year 
course provides an apprenticeship in France or 
abroad, physical training, instruction in eco- 
nomics, political science, diplomacy, typewrit- 
ing, and foreign languages and civilizations. 


The all-inclusive plan will be a long-term 
development and will be expensive for an im- 
poverished France, since it envisages for the 
Paris region alone the construction of two hun- 
dred new /ycées. But, despite many difficulties 
and some opposition — now lessening — progress 
is being made in the modernization of French 
education. 


The German Quarterly 
May, 1947 


“Deutscher Verein,” by Alfred W. Beerbaum 
(U. S. F. E. T., Heidelberg Area), describes the 
effective functioning of such an organization at 
the University of Michigan. The writer recom- 
mends the following devices as aids for a ‘‘suc- 
cessful meeting”: The creation of a German at- 
mosphere in the meeting-room by the use of 
varied realia. 2. A short business meeting con- 
ducted in German. 3. Group singing of German 
songs and of American lyrics rendered in Ger- 
man. 4. A program of classical numbers and 
symphonic works, preferably accompanied by 
suitable comments in German. 5. Lectures. 
6. Short talks. 7. Playlets and skits. 8. Social 
hour (games, projects, quizzes, and conversa- 
tion). 9. Films. Further information about the 
organization and supervision of German Club 
activities may be obtained from the new A. A. 
T. G. German Service Bureau at Middlebury 
College. (Reviewer’s note: Readers are re- 
minded that the corresponding A. A. T. F. 
Bureau is located at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.) 
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The Modern Language ‘fournal 
October, 1947 


“La Produccién Literaria Espanola de 1946,” 
by A. Gonzalez Palencia (Madrid), is an excel- 
lent annual survey, one of a series recently in- 
augurated by the Modern Language Fournal. 
Similar articles about current Italian and Span- 
ish-American literature appeared in the May 
number. It is planned to extend that fine serv- 
ice to include annual surveys of the literary pro- 
duction of Brazil, France, Germany and Russia. 


— ALEXANDER D. GiBson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


A lively and useful volume is The Teaching of 
English in Schools: A Symposium Edited for the 
English Association by Vivian de Sola Pinto; 
in London, Macmillan, 1947. Its ten chapters 
begin with one on “Poetry in the School,” by 
L. A. G. Strong, and proceed with discussions 
of drama, choral speaking, spoken English, 
grammar, prose composition, prose studies, 
school examinations, the school library, and the 
training of English teachers. Sir Fred Clarke 
writes in the foreword that “Pervading all the 
chapters one can detect a profound concern for 
the pupil himself, together with insight into his 
needs and possibilities such as could only be ac- 
quired through long experience. May the 
volume serve to put fresh kick into the peren- 
nial debate. .” And in contrast to so 
much that is written, especially in the U. S. A., 
with more concern for statistics than for pupils, 
these chapters do have engaging freshness. 
School librarians can enjoy and profit from all 
of them, though their interest will naturally 
center upon the one by W. A. Claydon on “The 
School Library.” 

It can be said at the start that Mr. Claydon, 
while contributing to a volume of English 
studies, does not make the error of writing as if 
he considered the school library an auxiliary arm 
of the English department. In fact, his chapter 
would be equally appropriate in a symposium 
on the teaching of history or languages, which is 
to say that he has grasped the inter-depart- 
mental nature of good librarianship. This, ea 
ever, does not gainsay the truth that the natural 
relationship between the library and the English 
department is usually closer than between the 
library and any other single department. Within 
these limitations, the chapter finds a logical 
place in this volume. 





Mr. Claydon defines the primary function of 
the school library as “‘the utilisation of the read- 
ing habit, and the provision of opportunities for 
exercising a growing discrimination in taste, 
largely as a result of increasing age, but partly 
too of suggestion and training.” If we object 
that the reading habit must first be inculcated, 
Mr. Claydon replies that most boys and girls, 
by the time they enter secondary school, have 
already acquired the habit “and a love of what 
they at least would term ‘books’.” If we grant 
this, we come to the next logical step — the pro- 
vision of a certain amount of “ephemeral rub- 
bish” which will appeal to as yet indiscriminate 
tastes, and which will attract the reader by his 
own inclinations. Then, once he establishes 
confidence in the library, the business of de- 
veloping and improving these natural tastes can 
begin. There is nothing very new in these prin- 
ciples, but their soundness, in the writer’s 
opinion, gives them an important bearing 
upon every other phase of school library 
practice. 

In the selection of books, for example, Mr. 
Claydon stresses the need for funds adequate to 
enable the librarian to purchase the wide variety 
of books necessary for carrying out his pur- 
poses, with provision for the interests of younger 
as well as advanced readers. He emphasizes 
attention not only to standard works of refer- 
ence, but also to books on hobbies. He suggests 
the advantage of well-made abridgments of 
longer classics, and the duplication of popular 
titles. He is firm about the rejection of unsuit- 
able “gifts,” and about the necessity for a good 
stock of periodicals, adequate space, attractive 
appointments, simple circulation methods, the 
maintenance of reading records, and ease of 
access to all materials. The effectiveness of the 
library depends upon these and similar factors, 
yet also upon “the cooperation of form and 
subject masters, and the attitude towards the 
library displayed by the headmaster, who can 
be an invaluable ally.” Mr. Claydon deplores 
the prevalence of masters who don’t know what 
is in the library, even in their own fields, and 
lays the blame for many lost opportunities at 
their doors. He adds that if masters were more 
frank with pupils concerning the share that 
“ephemeral” books — such as detective stories 
— have in their own reading, pupils would be 
less secretive about their tastes. 

Too close an integration of the library and 
the curriculum is, however, to be avoided, ‘‘for 
if the library is to do its work effectively it must 
above all be used voluntarily . . . and the arti- 
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ficial distinction between work and amusement, 
recreation and the acquisition of knowledge, 
broken down.” And, finally, do we not too 
often expect boys’ and girls’ pleasures in reading 
to be the same as ours, when instead of demand- 
ing sudden changes “‘we should be content if a 
few seeds which we have helped to implant bear 
fruit long afterwards?” 


With many details of Mr. Claydon’s argu- 
ment we may reasonably take issue. But its 
underlying ideas and moving spirit mark it as 
an unusually able statement of contemporary 
school library purposes. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








year begins on March first. 








Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide 
school, elementary or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal 
Schools in the far west are eligible for associate 
membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. Application blanks may 


be secured from the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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Nat 
Yori 


By WILLIAM A. HAMM. For grades eleven 
and twelve. In stimulating narrative style 
this outstanding text gives a comprehensive 
presentation of the social, cultural, and politi- 
cal aspects of American history. It helps the 
student to understand the ideals, traditions, 
and institutions which have shaped American 
development and to think honestly about the 





Pp owt™ 


A thorough revision of the author’s The Ameri- 
can People. It includes reorganization of the 
latter half of the book into a study of Ameri- 
ca’s basic foreign and domestic problems since 
1865 and new chapters on Latin-America, 
World War II, and the United Nations. 

With Activities Notebook, Revised, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


problems of modern American life. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 











Widely fp opular Books 


For the elementary schools: 


AtTwoop-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES: Outstanding geographies for grades 3-8. 
Yoakam-Daw: Important new spellers, for grades 2-8. 


For the secondary schools: 


SmiTH-Muzzey-Lioyp: World History. From prehistoric times through U.N. 


CuEYNEY: Short History of England, Revised and Enlarged Edition. A standard text, brought 
completely up to date. 


SMITH-FAGAN: Mathematics Review Exercises. Pre-tested review problems in trigonometry, 
algebra, solid geometry. 


TANNER-CHEEVER: English for Every Use. New 4-book course for high schools. 


McPHERSON-HENDERSON-FOWLER: Chemistry at Work, Revised Edition. A completely up-to- 
date high-school chemistry. 


CALDWELL-CurtTIs: Everyday Science. An outstanding modern book in general science. 


Boston 17 
Dallas 1 


New York 11 
Columbus 16 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 3 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 


Ginn and Company 








